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Lesson Calendar 


Golden Text for the Quarter: Our fathers trusted in thee: 
they trusted, and thou didst deliver them.—Psa. 22 ;: 4. 


1, January 5.—The Creation. .......... Gen. 1: 1to2:3 
2. fae’ 12.—Man the Crown of 
RE 6 6-4 2d) a 3 10 0 Gen. 1 : 26, 27; 2: 4-25; Psa. 8 
3. January 19.—Man’s FirstSin .......-..-2-2-. Gen. 3 
4. January 26.—Cain and Abel ............ Gen. 4: 1-15 
. February 2.—The Flood ......... Gen. 6 : 9-22; 7 : 11-24 
z February 9.—God’s Covenant with Noah. . . Gen. 8:1 tog: 17 
. February 16.—The Call of Abram ......... Gen. 12: 1-9 
4 February 23.—Abram and Lot........... Gen. 13 : 1-18 
9. March 2.—God’s Covenant with Abraham. . . Gen. 15; 17: 1-8 


10. March 9.—The Destruction of 
Sodom (Temperance Lesson). . Gen. 19 3 I=3, 12-29 


11. March 16.—The Test of Abraham’s Faith. . .. . Gen. 22: i-19 
12, March 23.—Isaac and Rebekah ........ . «Gen. 24 
Or, Easter Lesson—The Empty Tomb. . . Mark 16: 1-11 


13. March 30.—Review—The God of Our Fathers. 
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Faith and Sight 
By Anna M. King 


UR eyes are holden that we do not see 
How patiently He stands, how lovingly, 

The while we pause, affrighted at the way, 
Ere we have crossed the threshold of the day. 
The fulness of the joy He’d have us know 
Ofttimes we miss, because we are so slow 
To trust him, even when we hear him say, 
‘* Fear not ; lo, I am with you all the way.” 
Sometimes He lifts the veil and lets us see 
How close beside He stands to you and me. 
Ah! then we know it is his hand, his touch, 
Moves this and that, that hinders overmuch, 
And learn, at last, unfait’ringly to say, 
I know He will abide with me to-day, 








The Treachery of Anger 

Sinful anger is always selfish.- It means that 
self-control is gone ; self is in command. And when 
self is the master, we cannot even see or think 
clearly. As Carlyle wrote : ‘A wise man has well 
reminded us that in any controversy the instant we 
feel anger we have already ceased striving for truth, 
and have begun striving for ourselves.’ Then, no 
matter how righteous the cause in which we have 
grown angry, by our anger we at once injure it. It is 
as though a soldier in time of battle faced away from 
the enemy and commenced firing into his own men. 


Yet, even after we know that this is true, we cannot be 
sure of freedom from sinful anger except as self is put 
to death. in Christ. . For only Christ can keep us from 
attacking the causes and the persons whom we love 


most. 
x 
The Unfought Victory 


No man ever won permanent victory over sin in 
his life by giving his chief attention to that sin. We 
defeat sin only by turning away from it. ‘‘ Not avoid- 
ing the evil, but seeking the best,—that is the only 
hope."’ And the best is Christ. When we stop 
struggling with sin, and face Jesus Christ, receiving 
him in his fulness into our very being, we are amazed 
and delighted to find that the conflict with conscious, 
personal sin ceases, The surrender to Christ, with 
real faith in him, brings victory by freedom from even 
the desire to sin. We can never fight our way into 
this freedom. It comes only by ceasing to fight and 
commencing to trust. 

x 


If You Were Building Again 


It is easier to see mistakes after they have been 
made than before any one makes them. And we may 
get real value out of past mistakes, The Sunday 
School Times would like your help in discovering 
such values if they exist in mistakes made in your 
own church building. Probably no such building was 
ever erected that could not, later, have been improved 
upon. After your congregation had finished its latest 
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church and Sunday-school building, did you discover 
anything that you would now do differently if you 
were building over again? What mistakes or omis- 
sions would you remedy in that building, if you could? 
How could it be made more useful for Sunday-school 
and congregational and prayer-meeting purposes? 
What was left out? What was unnecessarily put in? 
The Sunday School Times of April 5 is to be a special 
Church and Sunday-school Building and Equipment 
number; and the Editor will welcome letters from 
readers pointing out practical ways in which their own 
church and Sunday-school buildings could have been 
made more useful. Such letters, to be considered for 
use in the issue named, should reach the Times by 


March 22. 
ya 


Receiving Restful Power 

Power is usually the quietest thing in the world. 
As a rule it makes the fewest motions and the least 
noise, It knows better than to spend itself in ways 
that count for nothing. And so we find ourselves in 
the presence of peace and quiet when we are in the 
presence of a man or woman of real power, ‘‘ Fussi- 
ness is the death of force,’’ says Stuart Holden. 
**Don’t pick over things,’’ says John Wanamaker. 
To live and work powerfully is to live and work rest- 
fully,—restfully to ourselves and to those about us, 
Peace is the gift of God to those who know most 
about the power of God. To enter into this blessing 
all that we have to do is to stop our own little, futile 
efforts, and receive God’s power: receive by really 
trusting him. : 


A 


Having a Bad Influence Over Ourselves 


T A dinner given to one of our foremost writers a 
few years ago in New York, the guest of honor 
rose to reply to the series of generous tributes 

which had been paid to him, and he said that he 
could not quite understand all the noble things that 
had been attributed to him, for he had long been in 
the habit of ascribing his successes to the good-will 
and helpfulness of the people who had been so cor- 
dial toward his efforts, and his failures and mistakes 
he had been accustomed to attribute to his own fault. 

Do we not, most of us, think of bad influences as 
proceeding mainly from outside of us? Do we con- 
sider the possibility of auto-infection or of having our 
own hearts pump up influences and delusions which 
proceed wholly from within and are created there ? 
James noted this tendency to lay our troubles at the 
door of some one else, and even to attribute our 
temptations to God himself, as he said, «* Let no man 
say when he is tempted, I am tempted of God, but 
each man is tempted, when he is drawn away by his 
own lust, and enticed.’’ It is quite possible for us to 
be tempted by our own minds more seriously than by 
other people. The early hermits who betook them- 
selves to the deserts where no one could cross their 
path and no one could suggest any sin, suffered more 
tortures of temptation than men who stayed back in 
the world. The whole experiment turned out a fail- 
ure, and they had to forsake it. 

An idea, an image, a suggestion, a grudge, may 
arise in our hearts when we are quite alone. We 
nurse it and develop it until our whole being is aflame 
with resentment or desire, and yet no one has come 
near us.or spoken to us or put any influence in our 
way. Healthy-minded people wake up to the reality 
of this sort of thing and just brush it all away as 
something which has proceeded from the wrong use 
of their own brains and can be destroyed by the right 
use of them. There comes to us some suggestion 
which in a wholesome state of mind would die out in 
a short time, but in a bad condition we incubate it 





and brood over it until the thing influences and 
dominates our action. We create an atmosphere 
around ourselves, and then as we look through it we 
see everybody discolored by it. The world, we 
think, is against us. But most times the people 
around us are not giving us any thought at all, The 
cheerful Sidney Smith used to be afflicted with shy- 
ness and self-consciousness in the presence of others. 
It seemed as if everybody's eyes were upon him and 
as if they were thinking of him every minute, but he 
discovered that people were not paying him a tenth 
of the attention he supposed, and after that he was 
quite free and blithe. If we are very self-conscious, 
people almost have to look at us and observe us, 

The inside influences are stronger than the outside. 
We exaggerate the strength of outward temptation. 
In his stout, plain, manful epistle, James is not going 
to lay to other men something with which they have 
had nothing to do. The sincere soul cannot and will 
not represent himself as a good, innocent, helpless 
person wishing nothing so much as to be right, but 
pounced upon unawares by evil influences which are 
too mvch for him. There are masses of people who 
live where the outward environment is too much for 
them. So long as it continues what it is we cannot 
hope for the highest life, but there are other masses 
where nearly everything in the way of outward tempta- 
tion is removed, and yet with that gone and at a dis- 
tance the heart still rises of itself and goes after it. 

The fight with temptation will be a losing one until 
we are shrewd and clear enough to know that the 
severest temptations will ever come from within. The 
Devil is well disposed toward letting us think that it 
comes mainly from outside. _We ourselves, and not 
other men, are the most formidable influences with 
which we have to cope. With that settled we are in 
position to put up a good fight. But we are all wrong 
when we are growing convinced that the trouble 
comes from others. 

It is sometimes possible to throw off within a brief 
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space of a few hours some unhealthy mood by facing 
ourselves down and saying to the false influence from 
within that things are not as it represents them. 
Psalmists who had been listening too long to the fears 
and inventions of their own, hearts would often delib- 
erately rise up and rout the whole brood of specters 
and fancies with which their souls were being poisoned 
and make their hearts a source of inspiration again 
under God. ; 

When we resist this bad influence from within it is 
wonderful how healthy and stimulating the presence 
and even the pressure of our fellow-men may be. We 
cannot be too thankful for the host of men and women 
who make up the daily life around us, We are wrong 
‘when we think of them mainly as tempting us. What 
they give to us of opportunity and incentive, of disci- 
pline and truth, makes us their debtors. We can 
never do for them what they have done for us. The 
number of times that their good-will, their patience, 
their readiness to start us again and forget our defects 
has come to our aid, must recall to us how often we 
have met and frustrated their offering with our own 
churlish temper and suspicion. When we create 
agin around ourselves the right atmosphere our fel- 
low-men will appear to us as bringing gifts which 
we can never repay. 
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Satan’s Power in Plants and Animals 

It is not commonly recognized that, as Satan is 
*« the god of this world,’’ his unlovely and destructive 
power is permitted of God to assert itself throughout 
this world, in plant and animal life as well as in man- 
kind. Attention was recently called to this truth in 
these editorial columns ; and the trutk is questioned 
by a reader in Pennsylvania, who writes : 


Your editorial note in the Times of January 25, ‘‘Satan in 
the Natural World,"’ is unusually suggestive and thought- 
compelling. It suggests some deep questions, on which I 
should like to see your answers. ‘The article is so short that 
perhaps | have not fully caught your views. 

1. By what authority do you judge thorns, snake-poison, 
and natural instincts to be evil ? 

2. Are beasts of prey morally responsible ? 

3. When a Christian buys a leg of lamb for his table, does 
he thereby become a partner in the indulgence of a murderous 
and Satanic impulse ? 

4. Besides the figurative language of Paul in Romans 8, 
which you have quoted, what is the Bible teaching as to God's 
relation to the world, including rose-bushes, snakes, beasts of 
prey, and men just and unjust ? 

5. When did sin enter the world ? 

6. Did Satan join with God in creating the world? If not, 
how did poisonous serpents subsist before the fall of man and 
the entrance of sin gave them their present means of liveli- 
hood ? 

In your Open Letter on ‘Is Cremation Right?'’ in the 
same issue, you speak of ‘‘the so-called ‘natural’ but sin- 
caused process of decay and corruption.’’ This suggests one 
more question : 

7. How did the bodies of animals resolve into their elements 
before the fall ? 


1. Thorns, snake-poison, and all so-called ** natu- 
ral’’ instincts that are harmful and destructive are 
judged to be the result or evidence of evil because of 
the Scripture’s teachings about (a) the world as it was 
before man sinned, (b) the world as it became and 
now is because of man’s sin, (c) the world as it will 
be after Christ's return shall have made possible the 
restoration of the heavens and the earth. 

In Genesis 3 : 18 God declares to Adam that be- 
cause Adam has done that which God had com- 
manded him not to do, therefore ‘‘cursed is the 
ground for thy sake;.. . thorns also and thistles 
shall it bring forth to thee.’’ If thorns and thistles 
as we now know them had grown in Adam’s day be- 
fore that time, it does not seem probable that they 
would have been mentioned here as apparently a 
new thing, and as a result of sin. 

Before man’s sin, in Adam's earth, there is no evi- 
dence that the violent death of animals occurred. 
Man was not then given animal food, but only vege- 
table food (Gen. 1 : 29); and animals themselves 
were ordained to eat, not each other, but vegetable 
food (Gen. 1 : 30). Only after the fall was animal 
life sacrificed (Gen. 3 : 21). And only after the fall 
was animal food authorized (Gen. 9 : 3). 

The serpent itself was degraded into a different 
form because of its part in the fall of man. ‘+ And 
Jehovah God said unto the serpent, Because thou hast 
done this, cursed art thou above all cattle, and above 
every beast of the field ; upon thy belly shalt thou 
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go’’ (Gen. 3:14). The serpent of Eden before the 
fall was evidently not the serpent of to-day. Man's 
acceptance of sin is scripturally declared to have 
changed this condition of animal life. And it seems 
to be implied, in the passage quoted, that all animals 
shared in the curse, the serpent’s share being the 
heaviest. Later there is a record for the first time of 


the animals’ fear of man : *‘ And the fear of you and 


the dread of you shall be upon every beast of the earth, 
and upon every bird of the heavens (Gen. g : 2). 

Not only is it unreasonable to assume that the gar- 
den of Eden or the entire earth, as originally made by 
the God of love and order, was a scene of enmity, war- 
fare, destruction and death among animals and in 
the plant world, but the Bible teaching, as has been 
shown, pvints the other way. When we come to the 
Bible record of the restoration that is to be, we find 
this abundantly confirmed. For what shall be when 
sin has been forever put away may well have been 
before sin gained an entrance. In the prophecies of 
the results of our Lord’s return and world-acknowl- 
edged Lordship, when Satan shall no more be ‘‘ god 
of this world,’’ but Christ shall reign in person, we 
find this foretold : +‘ And the wolf shall dwell with the 
lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the kid ; 
and the calf and the young lion and the fatling to- 
gether ; and a little child shall lead them, And the 
cow and the bear shall feed ; their young ones shall 
lie down together ; and the lion shall eat straw like 
the ox. And the sucking child shall play on the hole 
of the asp, and the weaned child shall put his hand on 
the adder’s den. They shall not hurt nor destroy in 
all my holy mountain ; for the earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of Jehovah, as the waters cover the sea”’ 
(Isa. 11 : 6-9). ‘And in that day will I make a cov- 
enant for them with the beasts of the field, and with 
the birds of the heavens, and with the creeping things 
of the ground: and I will break the bow and the 
sword and the battle out of the land, and will make 
them to lie down safely’’ (Hosea 2 : 18). 

As for the plant world in that wonderful day : ‘* In- 
stead of the thorn shall come up the fir-tree ; and in- 
stead of the brier shall come up the myrtle-tree ; and 
it shall be to Jehovah for a name, for an everlasting 
sign that shall not be cut off’’ (Isa. 55 : 13). 

There are, of course, many earnest Christian people 
who do not believe that such passages as these are to 
be understood literally. Yet there are many others 
who find it impossible to hold to only a figurative inter- 
pretation of the prophecies of our Lord’s second com- 
ing while they and the Christian church accept with- 
out difficulty the literalness of the details of the 
prophecies which foretold his first coming, and which 
were fulfilled so minutely. 


Are beasts of prey morally responsible ? 

2. There is no evidence that beasts of prey are 
morally responsible. There is a difference between 
the presence of evil and moral responsibility. The 
swine into which the demons entered, after Jesus had 
cast out those demons from the Gadarene, were not 
morally responsible ; but there is no question that 
they were filled with evil, and that their physical de- 
struction, just then, was the result of the activity of 
evil beings. A very young child gives evidence of 
the presence of evil, inherited from Adam down ; yet 
that child, at a certain age, is not morally responsible. 
So corrupted animal and vegetable life can witness to 
the presence of evil without moral responsibility at- 
taching to that which has been corrupted. 


Does one indulge a murderous and Satanic impulse if he buys 
a leg of lamb? “ 


3. The Christian who buys a leg of lamb is acting 
in accordance with the principle of the use of animal 
food that we have seen was ordained of God after the 
fall. He is therefore not indulging a murderous and 
Satanic impulse. But we have also seen that the use 
of animal food was not authorized before man’s sin, 
and evidently would not have been authorized except 
for man’s sin. 


What is God’s relation to the world, including rose-bushes, 
snakes, beasts, and men ? 

4. God's relation to the world is that of a loving 
Father to a lost child. God so loved the world that 
he has given himself, in Jesus Christ, to the world, in 
order that all who will receive Christ‘ may be re- 
deemed and live. The world is lost. ‘‘The whole 
world lieth in the evil one.’’ God has permitted 
Satan to make this world his kingdom until such time 
as Christ shall by violence take it from Satan and re- 
store it to God. Jesus calls Satan ‘‘ the prince of this 
world’’; Paul calls him ‘the god of this world,’’ 
Jesus said of his disciples, ‘‘The world hateth them, 
because they are not of the world, even as I am not 
of the world.’’ The unjust who persistently reject 
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God’ s love in Christ will be eternally cut off from God. 
Those who receive Christ are justified by faith in him, 
and even their physical bodies will, in the day of the 
Lord, be redeemed to incorruptible glory. 

And it ct goo that the man-permitted presence of 
sin and evil in the world threw not only man but 
all creation into disorder. It is this condition that 
Paul refers to in the eighth chapter of Romans, when 
he writes : ‘‘ For the creation was subjected to vanity, 
not of its own will, but by reason of him who subjected 
it, in hope that the creation itself also shall be de- 
livered from the bondage of corruption into the liberty 
of the glory of the children of God. For we know 
that the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in 
pain together until now’’ (Romans 8 : 20-22). God's 
attitude toward the corrupted animal and inanimate 
creation is the same loving attitude that he has toward 
lost mankind : it is his undefeatable purpose to redeem 
it through Jesus Christ : ‘* Through him to reconcile 
all things unto himself, having made peace through 
the blood of his cross, through him, I say, whether 
things upon the earth, or things in the heavens.”’ 
Therefore it is that Paul can write so eagerly and wi- 
umphantly, ‘‘ For the earnest expectation of the cre- 
ation waiteth for the revealing of the sons of God.”’ 
That revealing will come at Christ's revealing, when 
he returns in glory. 


When did sin enter the world ? 


5. Sin entered this world when Adam fell. ‘‘ Through 
one man sin entered into the world’’ (Rom. 5 : 12). 


Did Satan join with God in creating the world? How did 
poisonous serpents subsist before the fall ? 


6. Satan did not join with God in creating the 
world. But Satan has evidently been permitted by 
God to do a great deal to injure the world, —injuring 
both mankind and the rest of creation. Gad creates ; 
Satan is allowed to undo somewhat of God's creation, 
until the time when God shall forever put an end to 
Satan’s hostile activities. 

There is no evidence that poisonous serpents ex- 
isted before the fall of man. ‘‘Serpents,’’ as mean- 
ing the original form of animal life that was later de- 
graded into the serpent life which we know at present, 
evidently subsisted as all other animal life then sub- 
sisted, by the use of ‘‘every green herb for food.’’ 


How did animals’ bodies resolve into their elements before 
the fall ? 


7. There is no way of knowing what God's plan and 
purpose were for animals had sin not entered the 
world. But it seems evident that the decay and corrup- 
tion of a body, whether of animal or of man, is a sin- 
caused process. Decay is death; and death is the 
wages of sin : without sin there is no death. Corrup- 
tion is essentially an abnormal, not a natural thing; 
plainly it would never occur in a world where every 
law of God was being kept. 

If fossils of animal life point to the death, even the 
violent death, of animals before the age of man, we 
must remember that sin, through Satan's fall, had 
entered the universe before this ; and many believe 
that Adam’s world was a reconstructed world, made 
over long after its original creation. This well-known 
view, held by many and based on Scripture, is that 
not only before the creation of Adam, but also before 
the making of this present world in the so-called six 
creative days of Genesis 1, sin had wrecked the 
already created universe. By this interpretation, 
Genesis I : 1 records the original creation, while the 
second verse of Genesis 1 records a cosmic catastro- 
phe of some sort, due to sin, possibly the fall of 
Satan ; and from this point on is described God's re- 
making of a wrecked world. This would make it pos- 
sible for pre-Adamic animals to have lived in the earth 
as originally created, and, through the sin that occa- 
sioned the catastrophe mentioned, to have died and 
become fossilized. G. H. Pember’s book, ‘‘ Earth’s 
Earliest Ages '’ (Revell, $1.59), though it includes views 
concerning which there is wide difference of opinion 
among the most conservative, and to which The Sun- 
day School Times is not: committed, is nevertheless 
well worth reading for an ¢xtensive discussion of these 
questions. ; 

The practical importance of such a discussion as 
this is that we are living in a world that is filled with 
the power and the work of Satan. We are not pre- 
pared to meet Satan's attacks unless we recognize this. 
Not everything that is, is from God. Much that is 
called ‘‘natural’’ is not of God's nature, but of 
Satan’s; and men are constantly led into sin by miss- 
ing this fact. Therefore let us earnestly seek to 
‘*recognize the evidences of our great Enemy, and 
not further his work nor hinder God's by failing to 
see the line of eternal cleavage between them."’ 
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$ LEEING fossils’’ seems an absurdity. And so 

itis. But then this is a dream and dreams, 

whether visions of the night or romantic day- 
dreams, know not the bounds set about our waking 
thoughts. Yet, sometimes, perhaps, it may be said of 
the Dreamer, as of the insanity of Hamlet, ‘‘ Though 
this be madness, yet there is method in’t.’’ ‘* Flee- 
ing fossils’’ may not, after all, be such a bizarre idea. 

Let us go up together to the top of this high hill 
that shelters the Vale of Mamre on the north and 
east. Hebron lies there far below us in its sheltered, 
sunny place. In that encampment near by, the black 
texts of the great Sheikh Abraham.are seen. Now a 
lonely figure is coming towards us from those tents. 
He hastens up the steep ascent as though some anxiety 
drove him on. The patriarch draws near us. He 
has the look of a man who has spent a sleepless night. 
Dread is written upon his countenance. He pays no 
heed to us, but hurries by. We will follow him 
silently to the ‘‘ place where he stood before the Lord"’ 
last night, the tragic night of the intercession for the 
Cities of the Plain. It was an intercession that 
stopped short; alas, it stopped too short. This 
morning is dark and lowering and -ill-smelling. We 
look with Abraham toward the deepest of the morn- 
ing’s blackness. The deep,. broad Plain at the lower 
end of the Dead Sea opens immediately before us. 
Yesterday Sodom and Gomorrah stood there in their 
wealth and pride. This morning their smoke. ‘‘goes 
up to heaven as the smoke of a furnace’’ ; billow 
upon billow rolls up as from the mouth of a volcano. 
Where should be seen the deep valley. of the Cities 
of the Plain is-but an ocean of gloom, and a horrible 
stench of burning sulphur fills our nostrils and chokes 
us almost to suffocation. 

We have now learned what Abraham did not know 
that dreadful morning. He knew only that his prayer 
stopped /00 short, that the ‘ten righteous’’ were not 
found in the city, and that the Cities of the Plain were 
destroyed. And Lot. . . ah, Lot, foolish Lot, who 
had caused him so much sorrow and so much trouble 
and danger . . . Lot and his loved ones, where are 
they? In that mingling of events and obliterating of 
dates, that disregard of time and place allowed to 
dreams, we are able to see through the pall of smoke 
and the vista of millenniums, and discern just what 
happened. God has destroyed the Cities of the Plain. 
The hand of God has rent the layers of asphalt, the 
marls filled with sulphur, and the great stratum of 
rock-salt which underlies that east-shore region, and 
the fire of God has kindled the pent-up gases of 
nature’s reservoir. Lurid flames leap high into the 
heavens, the.power of explosion bears aloft burning sul- 
phur and fills the air with red-hot salt, and the kindled 
‘pitch makes. the valley like the yawning mouth of 
Vesuvius or Kilauea belching its volcanic smoke up 
to heaven. 


Plucked from the “Fires of Hell ”’ 

Then, when the forces are spent, the burning brim- 
stone and salt come down asa rain of fire from heaven 
upon the doomed cities, plunge them for an instant 
into the torments of perdition, and then mercifully 
suffocate them and bury them from view. And the 
salt from that great bed on the eastern shore spreads 
itself to cool and harden and blast, and then to pre- 
serve to all age the ghastly remembrance of this day. 
The Cities of the Plain arenaught. Their inhabitants 
are consumed as with the fires of hell, The very 
place is blasted forever. Nothing remains but this 
lingering smoke which hides from mortal eyes this 
awful deed of divine justice. 

But Lot, and what was Lot's, where are they ? 
Perhaps this is not the greatest concern of the silent 
patriarch as he looks on in silence. Wecan not know 
what the silent think. He does not seem to have 
made any search for his wayward nephew. This is 
just the quest that has brought us to see curiously in 
dreamland, Abraham sees not, but we can see. It 
is evening-time at Sodom, last evening while Abra- 
ham stood here ‘‘before the Lord.’’ The business 
of the day is over, and the evil orgies of the night 
have not yet begun. It is the most innocent hour of 
the day, the evening twilight. The elders of the city 
are in their places at the gate, and Lot, this ‘‘strange 
fellow’’ who has attained high place, is among them. 








FLEEING FOSSILS 


- - By a Dreamer 





When a loved child of a Christian family has left 
the fold and gone the world’s way, where lies the 
fault? Has Christ’s offer to you ‘“‘ and to your 
children "’ failed ? The whole problem of the fail- 
ures along the road that starts toward Life has a 
_ lurid light thrown upon it by the divine account of 
the tragedy that was worked out near the shore of 
the Dead Sea. The Dreamer’s vision of what the 
real tragedy was on that awful morning gives the 
answer to many questions about those who to-day 
have earned the name of ‘‘ fleeing fossils.’’ 








Two fair young men approach and salaam. They 
have come directly from Abraham and his interces- 
sion here which stopped short. Lot knows not that 
they are celestial visitants, but he knows too well the 
evil beasts of lust that await such hapless beings in 
that hellish city. So he took these young men to the 
shelter of his home, flung around them the authority 
of his eldership, and in the excess of his _ hos- 


pitality, like many another who has a deeper sense 
of personal honor than of personal morality, he was 


ready to yield virtue to save honor. The angels saw 
what they had come to see—that there were not ten 
righteous in Sodom. Even the remainder of the house- 
hold of Lot could not be assembled. And Lot discov- 
ered that he had entertained ‘‘ angels unawares,’ angels 
of comfort and deliverance to him, but avenging angels 
of destruction to the city. For the angel said: ‘I 
can not do anything until thou be come thither.’ 
And while Lot ‘‘lingered’’ . . . yes, lingered! How 
loth some saints are to be saved! they verily are 
‘*brands plucked from the burning’’ ... while Lot 
lingered they took him by the hand, ‘‘the Lord being 
merciful unto him.’’ 


The Greatest Tragedy of the Burning Cities 

Now look! from this our lookout on the mountain, 
far through the vistas of years and the veil of smoke, 
we see the little company stealing along at the quietest 
hour, just before dawn, hiding under the shadow of 
the walls, hurrying past the corners whence there is a 
double lookout and a double danger, quaking at every 
distant sound of life lest they be discovered leaving 
the city. The porter at the gate notes that an elder 
of the town, with three women, accompanied by two 
strange men, leave the city at break of day. ‘Escape 
to the mountain,’’ said the angel. 

But Lot, once safely outside of the city, felt a sudden 
feebleness for escape. He could not possibly make 
that hard journey to the mountain, It is astonishing 
how some people quarrel with rescue! and account 
every little weakness or ache a sufficient excuse from 
duty. One might almost suppose, from their many 
complaints, that they thought the risks of escape 
greater than the risks of destruction. Actually, they 
hang back, like Lot, and argue with the angel of de- 
liverance for easier conditions. If the Bible story 
stopped short just here, yet would we know that Lot 
somehow did finally escape, because of his numerous 
progeny in the world to-day, who are so enfeebled 
when any exertion is needed in Christian living. They 
suddenly develop bronchitis or neuritis or ‘‘ Sabbath- 
itis'’ and a score of other unnamed inflammafions of 
natural unwillingness, and cannot possibly be able 
for the most ordinary exercise of those who would 
escape from the city of destruction. Some of them 
could give their great-grandfather Lot points. But 
God was merciful then and he still is now. ‘He re- 
membereth that we are dust.’’ Lot was permitted to 
find shelter in the little city of Zoar on higher ground. 

Then was the great tragedy of that day! It was not 
that the spark of God kindled the magazine of de- 
struction ready for divine vengeance and the besom 
of destruction rushed aloft with a roar ; not that fire 
and brimstone and salt and smoking pitch came pour- 
ing back upon the doomed cities; not that these 
spirits, ‘‘gone before to destruction,’’ ready for the 
day of doom, are suddenly called before the Judge to 
receive sentence; not that awful horror which has 
filled the ancient world to this day with its dread 
terror of the great tragedy of that day. No, not that, 
not all that; but it is yonder, between the city and 
the mountain, where we see that glistening pillar of 
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salt by the eastern shore of the Dead Sea. That is 
the foolish one of a righteous man's household that 
**looked back'’ and perished. ‘‘ Remember Lot's 
wife.’ She was really getting away, but when the 
catastrophe burst upon the city she looked back, was 
caught in the descending avalanche of salt which 
went up from that eastern rock-bed, and was fossil- 
ized where she stood. Fossilized on the escape, on 
the escape! The most absurd tragedy, and the most 
tragic absurdity in the world. There she is, leaning 
forward and looking back, one hand up to heaven in 
hope and the other reaching back in regret toward the 
city where her heart still is) What a sad, strange 
sight! really, after all, in very fact, a ‘‘ fleeing fossil."’ 
Fossils do not flee. True enough. But here is a 
fugitive who became fossilized in the very attitude 
and act of getting away. Not the holocaust in the 
lost cities ; but this, the ‘: fleeing fossil’’ by the Dead 
Sea shore, is the tragedy of Sodem and Gomorrah. 

Abraham could not understand that morning, but 
Holy Writ has made us to see clearly through the 
clouds of smoke and the vista of years. - Here is, for 
us, the inspired Pilgrim’s Progress. We flee from 
the ‘*City of Destruction.’’ Escape is always along 
the shore of the Dead Sea of worldliness. Keep mov- 
ing, do not be standing and looking back. ‘‘Remem- 
ber Lot's wife.’’ Alas! this tragedy of the Dead Sea 
shore is repeated ten thousand times. There are 
fossil Christians, fossilized on the escape. They are 
the people who think they can look back while they 
are escaping, and still escape while they are looking 
back. There, at that very spot they stand, ghastly 
monuments along the shore of the Dead Sea of world- 
liness, actually fleeing fossils, petrified in the very at- 
titude and act of escape, They always look as though 
they were going toward heaven, stretching out a hand 
of hope. But they make ‘no progress, That wistful 
hand reached back toward the sinful life from which 
they were fleeting has arrested their progress and 
they have fossilized there. 

Did you ever hear professing Christians telling with 
gusto of the evil escapadts of their former. life? 
‘* Fleeing fossils,’"” one hand up to God in Christian 
profession, the other pointing the way of their hearts 
as they look back. Keep an eye upon them a little 
while. You will have to set up a stake to sight by to 
see them move, Very soon you will discover the 
truth, the sad truth, they go no further. You may 
say of such as the chronicler said of the Ark in the 
Temple: ‘‘ There it is unto this day.’’ Even the pro- 
noun is correct: ‘It.’ ‘* Dead while he liveth,’’ 


The Lost Child in a Christian Home 

But this tragedy was not all petrified there on the 
seashore. The perpetually suffering, sorrowing part 
of it is the household of righteous Lot which escaped 
to the city on the hill. So these fossil Christians 
never enact their tragedy alone. Righteous Lots are 
everywhere saving their households, and the righteous 
one gets off with all of his little company but ¢he one 
that looks back. 1s this the meaning of that awful 
tragedy in the Christian home, the tragedy of the lost 
child? In part, yes. Lot had permission for all of 
them. They were actually in the way of escape if 
they kept on. But one ‘‘looked back.’’ The right- 
eous man always has permission for all. ‘The 
promise is to you and to your children.’’ All are in 
the way to escape through Christian training, but, oh, 
so often one looks back and is caught in the rush and 
swirl of worldliness and is lost. But also, and do not 
forget this, Lot had ‘' pitched his tent toward Sodom."’ 
Where is the righteous Lot whose life example has 
been perfect before his household? It seems to me 
the old man that day in safety at Zoar must have made 
his chief lament not that his wife ‘‘ looked back,’’ 
but that he ‘pitched his tent toward Sodom."’ Yet 
it is not ours nicely to apportion the fault, but to take 
warning of these *‘ fleeing fossils,’’ and not look back 
nor pitch the tent of our household toward Sodom. 

The old patriarch, filled with the horror of this black 
valley of death, turns away back to the Vale of Mamre 
below us, folds his tents and goes away and dwells 
there no more forever. We awake from this dream 
to follow him. The only safe way is to live as far from 
Sodom as possible. Only those who live too near are 
in danger of becoming ‘‘ fleeing fossils.’’ 
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Tracing the Human Family Back to Noah 


How the Bible deals with early history, and how the narrative meets the scientific test, is shown by 
Professor Melvin Grove Kyle, D.D., LL.D., this week in his department on Archeology and the-Bible 





HE hour-glass of our forefathers was a quaint, use- 
ful littleinstrument. If carefully tended, it marked 
off completely the flight of time and the record of 

events. The modern conception of human history 
would make of it, as far as possible, such a record of 
the hour-glass of all time. If ever it be worked out 
in entirety, it would mark off, bit by bit, all human 
time, and record against each passing moment its 
events in the progress of the race. This is a thor- 
oughly scientific conception of history, though its 
complete carrying out will always remain unattain- 
able. Much has been done in this direction ; it is 
hoped that much more will yet be done, and, in so 
far as it is ever well done, it contributes more than 
anything else to clearness in the understanding of the 
achievements of men, 

This simile of the hour-glass is here exact in an 
unexpected way. The hour-glass of history, like the 
hour-glass of our grandfathers, has a contracted point 
by which every atom nmiust pass, from which every- 
thing beyond that point proceeds, and back to which 
it may be traced. This contracted point in the hour- 
glass of history is at the second dispezsion, the re- 
peopling of the world by the sons of Noah. Perhaps 
that great hour-glass may still more closely resemble 
that little one of the home ; the contracted point may 
be nearer the middle than used to be thought possible. 
Our view of the part that lies beyond Noah has been 
extending into great vistas through the revelatior. of 
human records on the layers of earth’s surface and 
upon the countenances of races through geology and 
ethnology until the antiquity of man before the flood 
seems about equal to his duration upon earth since 
that event. 


The Original ‘*‘ Landing of the Mayflower” 

So all the stream of human history in the new world 
that comes down from the antediluvian world comes 
down past Noah, Occasionally the opinion is expressed 
that there are other strains of human blood in the 
world, but the general view of scientific learning, as 
indicated by lines of qmigration, is that expressed 
by Paul to the Athenians, that God ‘‘magde of one 
every nation of men to dwell on all the face of the 
earth.’" The modern ‘‘new world’’ of American 
civilization takes its rise chiefly from the landing of 
the Pilgrims from the Mayflower on the bleak New 
England coast, and the scattering abroad of those who 
fled from the evils of the old world to a new and 
empty world—to disperse over it a new and godlier 
life. The grounding of the ark of Noah on the 
mountains of Ararat was the great original ‘landing 
of the Mayflower," bringing those who escaped from 
the evils of the ‘‘old world’’ and were come to an 
inhospitable and desolate world to disperse over it a 
new and godlier race. 

The region of Ararat in the mountains of Armenia 
is hardly disputed. Lines of new-world emigration 
as traced by ethnologists and geologists converge 
upon that point, and the name has clung to that 
region with immovable tenacity. Reports of a great 
ship preserved in the glaciers and snow-fields cf Ararat 
(reports which are periodically brought out of that 
cold storage and put upon the insatiable market for 
‘*fakes’') seem to have no more foundation in fact 
than the story of the recent finding of the Ark of the 
Covenant and the crown of Solomon by Captain 
Parker under the temple area in Jerusalem. The 
dimensions of the ark of Noah used to be a subject 
for making merry among the irreverent, just as the 
Great Eastern used to be a jest for the ignorant and a 
monstrosity among ships less than a half century ago. 
Now the world of engineers is saying that her archi- 
tects took the first steps toward the correct modern 
solution of nearly all the problems of great ships of 
to-day. The ark of Noah, though smaller than the 
Great Eastern, follows closely its proportions, and is 
said to be built upon exactly those lines which com- 
bine greatest steadiness with largest carrying capacity. 
These facts open a window, through which to see the 
civilization of the antediluvian world, as great as the 
window which Noah made around the top of the 
Ark. 

If it be true that the record of the hour-glass of 
human history cannot be made out completely, what 
is the ‘farthest back"’ yet attained? There was a 
time when, aside from the Bible account, Herodotus 


When Genesis stood as the lonely witness to all 
history that went farther back than 2,500 years, 
scientists freely denied the possibility of ‘* one 
blood ”’ for all men. But as archeology and race 
study have. pushed the real knowledge farther and 
farther back, the Bible history, though not written _ 
as man would write it, and not to be read as a secu- 
lar history is read, is being confirmed as the au- 
thoritative word on every subject it treats. The 
Word that shows men accurately the way of salva- 
tion also shows accurately how men came into 
their present place in the earth. 





stood for us on the horizon of the world’s history, but 
the spade of the archeologist began to turn over the 
dust of the ages and to bring to light human history 
before Herodotus. They went farther and farther 
back year by year, until at last the distinguished 
Egyptologist Maspero gave to the world his great 
work, ‘* The Dawn of Civilization.’’ Alas! the laud- 
able ambition of this schelar was completely disap- 
pointed. The ink was hardly more than dry upon 
his book when fresh discoveries put it out of date, and 
the horizon where the ‘‘dawn’’ must be sought was 
pushed still indefinitely farther back, and with the 
strange and disconcerting result that the light of civili- 
zation discovered ‘farthest back’’ was no more like 
a dawn than it had been. Indeed, it seemed some- 
times more like a meridian light than adawn. While, 
in places, primitive conditions are found, in other 
earliest remains, as most recently at Bismya, in Baby- 
lonia, a high degree of civilization has appeared. In 
fact, the ages of the world, the Stone age, the Bronze 
age and the Iron age, like nomad life and farm life 
and city life, may exist side by side in the same land, 
or at the same time in different lands, The flint 
arrow-heads and the stone tomahawks of the American 
Indians existed for a long time contemporaneous with 
the iron guns and swords of the Colonials. When 
future archeologists come to dig over the remains of 
American civilization, if any of that age are wedded 
to the evolutionary theory of the development of his- 
tory, they will find in this such perplexity as some 
now find in the mingling of the Stone age and the 
Bronze age in Egypt. In the same manner, crude 
pottery may be found to exist side by side with the 
finest in the very same heaps of ruins because made 
for humbler uses or by unskilled workmen, just as 
tnay be seen in heaps of crockery fragments anywhere, 
or as one may see women in Egypt to-day making 
the most crude and primitive pottery for their own 
humble uses. 


Civilization Did Not Begin with Noah 

So we find that in the «farthest back’’ that it has 
yet been possible to goin the history of the world there 
is still the mingling of a good degree of. civilization 
with the crudest of human efforts. So long as this isso, 
archeology has not yet gotten back to the begin- 
ning. But if some archeologist should have tke unex- 
pected good fortune to find the remains of the ark of 
Noah, as has been so often reported, he would not 
find the beginning of civilization. Certainly civiliza- 
tion did not begin by making such bigships. Re- 
searches among post-diluvian civilization will never 
find the beginning, for post-diluvians did not begin 
at the beginning. The second dispersion certainly 
did not begin with the simplicity of Eden. Noah, 
the pilgrim of the old world to the new, did not set out 
in primitive ignorance and simplicity, any more than 
the Pilgrim Fathers whom the Mayflower brought 
from the modern Old World to the New began in the 
simplicity of the wild men of the American forest. 
Archeology to the present time has its horizon drawn 
far this side of the dispersion of the sons of Noah. 
Only the Bible account carries the horizon back 
toward that line. The best that archeology has been 
able to do has been to get dim glimpses of some of 
the peoples and places mentioned in the Bible ac- 
count. 

But we shall not be able to understand the Bible 
account unless we first see some of the literary pecul- 
iarities of it. If one will take up the Bible and ex- 
amine carefully the book of Genesis, he will find that 


it consists of an introduction and ten sections, These 
were the divisions which were in the author's mind, 
but which our wretched division into chapters and 
verses has obscured. Each one of these ten sections 
begins with the phrase, ‘‘ These are the generations 
of."’ The one great purpose of the book is not to 
give the history of the race, nor the ‘history of civil- 
ization, but the history of the redemption of the 
world. This dominating purpose controls the method 
of the book also, Each division of ‘‘ the generations 
of’’ traces first the discarded lines of the human fam- 
ily in brief outline, and then in much greater and 
more circumstantial detail relates the life of that line 
in which was to be the chosen people, and at last the 
chosen One. 

The literary method of Genesis, it seems to me, 
accounts in large part for some things much dis- 
cussed. For one, it gives us in the tenth chapter 
of Genesis the first descriptive geography. If this 
chapter had been given in a separate document, il- 
luminated at the end of each brief. section with an 
outline map such as in found in modern school geog- 
raphies, its real character as a descriptive geography 
of the ancient world would at once appear. I know 
very well that it is thought rather venturesome to be 
so explicit about the tenth chapter of Genesis. Many 
are afraid to call it geography or ethnology or ethnog- 
raphy, or to give it any name whatever. It must be 
acknowledged that whatever name is given it, there 
are difficulties. In fact, the author of the tenth chap- 
ter of Genesis was not concerned about our modern 
technical terms, and did not ‘trouble himself to con- 
form exactly to any of them. Though this tenth 
chapter is not strictly in geographical language, it 
does give us in its few brief phrases an outline of the 
settlement of the ancient world by the descendants of 
Noah, ‘gives the territories: of the -first great ‘triple-alli- 
ance, Shem, Ham, and Japheth, with many of the 
subsidiary branches of the race. 


How Many Languages Started at Babel ? 

This information is set forth largely in the names 
of peoples and places by which they were known at 
the time of the writer of this table of nations. This 
is a common method of historians, and, in this case, 
what other names could the writer have given? Prob- 
ably most of these peoples and places only came to 
have names as the time passed on farther from the 
beginning. Only dim glimpses of them can now be 
gotten, and these chiefly by means of these names. 
Not nearly all of them can be identified in any defi- 
nite locality, but enough is clear to make certain that 
Ham went to the southwest toward Africa, Japheth to 
the northwest toward Europe ; and Shem, at last, after 
we know not how long in the old home about Ararat, 
‘* journeyed in the east and found a plain in the land 
of Shinar.’’ 

The writer of Genesis, thus having summarily dis- 
pensed with the Gentile nations in their dispersion 
over the world, including also the chosen people in 
their place among them, now turns to a long account 
of that chosen line in the statement just quoted, 
‘«they journeyed in the east and found a plain in the 
land of Shinar.’ In this phrase he turns far back 
upon the course of history which he has traced, and 
begins again well toward the beginning. The one 
subject which concerns us now about these descend- 
ants of Shem is the confusion of tongues. How did 
the diversity of tongues in the world arise? Science 
says through the separation of people from many dif- 
ferent causes. Whatever the cause of the separation, 
the separation was the cause of the ultimate diversity. 
Isolation of itself soon begets many changes in lan- 
guage. 

The Bible account of this process cannot be under- 
stood without taking into account the plan and method 
of the book of Genesis which has been explained. 
The outline account of the many nations manifestly 
runs out over a very long period of time, and implies 
the existence of many different tongues. At the com- 
pletion of that brief review of discarded lines of the 
race the writer turns to take up, back near the start- 
ing-point at Ararat, the course of the chosen line be- 
tween Noah and Abraham. The course of their 


emigration is briefly given, and then the confusion of 
their language, and the rise of many dialects among 
them is given as an illustration of the general process 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 9 (Gen. 19 : 1-3, 12-29) 


of language formation. It was at the building of 
a great Babylonian temple, a sigurat, as it was 
called, that the trouble arose out of which. this con- 
fusion of tongues came. The Hebrew of Genesis 
says God ‘‘confounded their lip.'’ Whether the im- 
mediate trouble was about understanding each other, 
or whether, as others think, it was over their religion, 
makes no real difference. Whatever the ‘‘lip’’ 
means, the result of the ‘‘lip’’ trouble was the be- 
ginning of a great diversity of language among these 
people. This exactly accords with the process by 
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which it is known languages do arise—and are still 
arising by separation through disagreement or other 


_ €ause anywhere in the world that conditions favor,« 


_ though modern of easy intercourse. are very 
unfavorable. This one instance given by the writer 
of Genesis was sufficient for the Bible account of the 
origin of diverse tongues; because it at one and the 
same time states the facts in the case immediately 
under consideration, and illustrates the process in all 
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Making Missions Alive 


By Professor Harlan P. Beach, F.R.G.S. 





Before the news service of the Missionary Watch Tower begins, Pgofessor Beach gives here some 


suggestions for quickening missionary zeal. 


Of timely interest for the Livingstone Centenary of 


March 19, there will appear in next week’s issue an article by Professor Beach on what the life of 


Livingstone stands for. 


Delayed somewhat on that account, the new department, “ From the 


Missionary Watch Tower,” will soon afterward begin under Professor Beach’s direction. 


tt - price that must be paid for making missions 
live in the interest and thought of others is that 
of first making them live in one's own interest 
and thought. This result is possible only through an 
increase of knowledge. A great deal of missionary 
literature is deficient in living interest ; such volumes 
should be avoided, or skimmed with the eye open 
only to facts of dynamic power. On the other hand, 
such material as Mrs, John G. Paton put into her 
‘« Letters and Sketches from the New Hebrides’’ 
(Doran, $1.75), or Ruth B. Fisher into ‘‘On the Bor- 
ders of Pigmy Land’’ (Revell, $1.25), cannot fail to 
make mission scenes vivid. And now that annotated 
missionary bibliographies are to be had, such as the 
one contained in Volume VI of the Edinburgh World 
Missionary Conference Report (Revell ; in nine vols., 
each 75 cents), material may be readily found to meet 
any ordinary demand for literature. Periodicals, gen- 
eral and denominational, furnish missionary facts and 
pictures that are fresh and abounding in life. 
Returned missionaries are’ too ‘little entertained 
among parishioners of churches where they speak on 
Sunday ; if they were, the intimate view of missions 
coming from a visit of a day or two would make it 
easy to pass on to others the interest aroused by first- 
hand and familiar accounts of the fascinating enter- 
prise. But for the majority such views of missions 
come from reading and actual study. Men like the 
late Douglas Thornton, when a student in Cambridge 
University, or Dr. T. H. P. Sailer in America, are 
fine illustrations of the contagiousness of readers who 
have so fully informed themselves on missions that 
they are saturated solutions of enthusiasm and mis- 
sionary life. In most churches of any considerable 
size there are one or more individuals whose means, 
time, and inclination make it possible to undertake a 
tour of mission fields, if the practicability and attract- 
iveness of so doing were made clearto them. Such 
favored persons could not fail to return to their home 
church with the magic touch of an actual witness to 
the needs and successes of foreign missions. 


T should be self-evident that the same methods can- 
not be indiscriminately employed for interesting 
all classes and ages in agiven church. Personally 

I do not think it worth while to attempt to interest to 
any great degree very young children.- But boys and 
girls of from eight to twelve can be made to visualize 
missions better perhaps than older people. Ask your 
Sunday-school class of children of this age to your 
home of a Sunday afternoon and read to them, or 
better still, have them read in turn, after previous 
preparation, interesting missionary books like ‘‘ The 
Children of Arabia,’’ or ‘‘The Children of India"’ 
(Revell, 60 cents each), stopping at the several col- 
ored pictures for variety and also for your own 
comments. If the public library contains Dudley 
Kidd’s ‘* Savage Childhood '’ (Macmillan, $3.50), its 
superb pictures and interesting letter press cannot fail 
to make child-life in Africa very real. Failing that, 
such a volume as the National Geographic Society's 
‘* Scenes from Every Land ’’ edited by G. H. Grosvenor 
($1, cloth ; $2, leather), will provide interesting pic- 
tures of a general character. Selected articles from 
the children’s periodical, Everyland (West Medford, 
Mass., 50 cents per year), could be used. Dudley 
Kidd's book might serve another excellent purpose. 
A sympathetic teacher, especially if he were a man 
and had a group of lively boys to interest, could fol- 
low its description of African sports, and, in the shade 


of a near-by grove, his boys could learn new games, 
which they in turn might carry to the school play- 
ground, thus incidentally furthering missionary inter- 
est by explaining its source and the story which their 
teacher told them of Africa on Saturday afternoon. 
The Missionary Education Movement has rendered 
an excellent service in publishing Katherine Stanley 
Hall's ‘ Children at Play in Many Lands’’ (75 cents), 
which grew out of her teaching two thousand children 
to play these games as a feature of ‘‘ The World in 
Boston’’ exhibition. But much good will be lost if 
boys and girls merely engage in the games of mission 
lands. These are but the bell which brings together 
those who may hear a carefully prepared, sprightly 
story told by the leader, and having as its objective the 
deeper significance of the enterprise. 

In this Boy Scout age, why should not the adven- 
turous life of missionaries among primitive peoples be 
introduced? I have seen, in the South, tree-houses 
which had been made by boys of fourteen. Having 
built one or more of these, it would not be a wrong 
use of Sunday afternoon for the Scouts to invite friends 
out to the woods to inspect their leafy home, and to 
hear of people who actually live in such abodes. An 
African kraal might take the place of the tree-house, 
being made after the plans found in several books on 
Africa, and presided over by some girls, who, after 
showing their guests the kraal, might tell folklore 
stories having a religions moral—the African’s only 
Bible. Dr. Robert H. Nassau’s ‘* Where Animals 
Talk’’ (Badger, $1.50), Dudley Kidd’s works (Mac- 
millan), and many others, contain abundant material 
of this sort. Missionary stories might follow, with 
an added interest because of their realistic setting. 


OUNG men and women of sixteen and upward are 
likely to feel that they are past the age when such 
methods are dignified. Yet this period is the most 

important one of all from a missionary viewpoint, 
With them, mission study classes, if made to live by 
an able and fully prepared leader and class, are the 
surest dependence. -I recall a group of eleven young 
people in a New York suburb which speedily grew to 
several classes of deeply interested young men and 
women. High-school teachers were the main de- 
pendence as leaders ; but the charm of it all was that 
the chief promoter of the enterprise “ved himself into 
the course that they were studying, and aroused a 
high enthusiasm by demonstrations of everything 
that could be reproduced in America. 

Young people's society meetings are not made as 
effective agencies for missions as they might be. Yet 
there are abundant helps to a realistic presentation of 
missions there. Miss Belle M. Brain’s ‘‘ Holding the 
Ropes’”’ — & Wagnalls Co., $1) gives the best sug- 
gestions for such work, though David Park’s *‘ Mission- 
ary Methods for Missionary Committees’’ (Revell, 25 
cents), and Wells’ ‘‘ Missionary Manual’’ (United 
Society of Christian Endeavor, 35 cents), are helpful. 
Instead of what I heard Amos R. Wells call «« Christian 
Endeavor hash, chopped up so minutely that no one 
enjoyed it,’’ why not announce that at the next mission- 
ary meeting Sir William Wilson Hunter's ‘‘The Old 
Missionary’’ (Oxford University Press, $1) will be read 
through practically in its entirety and that a guarantee 
will be given that interest will grow until the very last 
word—unless the reader is wholly overcome by its 
beauty and deep pathos. Mrs, Caroline Atwater Ma- 
son’s ‘‘ The Little Green God’’ (Revell, 75 cents) is 
better still if young women predominate. Let the best 
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story-tellers in the society take the next meeting, and 
after mastering some thrilling incident from the life of 
John G. Paton, David Livingstone, or Adoniram Jud- 
son, they cannot fail to interest the audience by its 
realistic recital. But if the work is not well prepared 
for and in a sense visualized by the narrators, the 
meeting will not arouse enthusiasm, * 

Young people would particularly enjoy having with 
them at their special service the returned missionary 
who has spoken from the pulpit in the morning, not 
for another address, but rather for a conversazione on 
his field. This should be prepared for, to some extent, 
through an informal chat with the missionary, which 
will be sure to bring out the best things in his reper- 
toire. Half a dozen live questions may then be writ- 
ten out and distributed, to be used in case the audience 
fails to ask them spontaneously. A few minutes’ 
talk by him may precede the questions, though prefer- 
ably the entire hour should be given to a perfectly 
informal ‘‘around the fireside’’ talk and free ques- 
tioning. If the room happens to have a fireplace, the 
informality will be still more complete if a fire is 
made and the chairs are drawn up in semicircles 
about it and the speaker. Should the church be for- 
tunate enough to have one of its own members on the 
mission field, a series of ‘*At Home”’ talks of this 
sort could be profitably arranged. The missionary 
would be supposed to be in his bungalow in India, or 
wherever he labored, and the audience would be the 
guests who are made to see the common and extraor- 
dinary aspects of the daily life and work of their 
representative. Clear and well colored lantern slides 
would help to make one of the series of talks all the 
more attractive, and might be given to others than 
the usual young people's audience. 


UT how can one interest the average man or 
woman in middle life? It certainly is a hard prob- 
lem. There is some hope for the woman, if the 

women's missionary society is doing its best ; if it is 
not, then the difficulty is transferred and the solution 
lies in improving its program. So far as the pastor 
has to meet the situation, it depends upon fulness, 
tact, and willingness. ‘‘Reading maketh a full 
man,'’ Bacon insisted ; and no minister can hope to 
make missions live in the minds of his congregation 
who preaches on general principles or draws upon 
his inner consciousness for inspiration. 

He must keep abreast of what is happening the world 
around through the pages of The Missionary Review 
of the World (Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York, $2.50 
per year) and The International Review of Missions 
(Missionary Education Movement, New York, $2 per 
year), as well as by reading all the missionary period- 
icals and annual reports of his denomination. He 
ought to read at least one good missionary book each 
quarter, and the last named periodical publishes in 
each issue an annotated list of over a hundred recent 
volumes published throughout the world. If he can- 
not afford to buy these personally, the minister always 
has large influence at the public library except in the 
largest cities, and librarians usually respond to re- 
quests for new books from such a source. Having 
become full of his subject, let him play the réle of 
the lawyer and determine to carry conviction and win 
his case with his congregation. Sheer argument is 
not going to do it all, for missionary work deals with 
the souls and hearts of men. So the minister's per- 
sonal prayer-life, as he intercedes for God's giving of 
the vision to his people, will be the central factor in 
permanent results. 

A well articulated account of the revolution in 
China may inform and in a way aid that republic's 
cause ; but the audience will be more likely to re- 
spond if the minister pictures the revolution in the 
life of a single Chinese, as will be possible by assim- 
ilating G. Campbell Brown's ‘‘ A Chinese Saint Fran- 
cis’’ (Doran, $1). If his own heart is cold, let him 
read Miss Amy Wilson-Carmichael's «‘ Things as They 
Are: Mission Work in Southern India,’ and as a 
corrective her subsequent volume, ‘‘ Overweights of 
Joy’’ (Revell, $1 each). One of the greatest mis- 
sionary promoters of America became such mainly 
because he has caught the fire from Dr. W. Garden 
Blaikie’'s ‘*‘ Personal Lite of David Livingstone’’ (Re- 
vell, 60 cents). 

Once a man has caught fire, it is easy to fire his 
audience, That such a minister will make the cause 
live in his pulpit is certain, if he has put enough diag- 
nosing and thinking and prayer into his preparation. 
And if by frequent allusion, sympathetic co-operation, 
and an adequate place in the church program, he 
backs up his preaching, lesser promoters of the cause 
in his congregation will take heart, and new life will 
commence in his own church and throughout the 
world of God's lost children, our brothers and sisters. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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How to fit the Easter message and bring the Easter joy to children of all ages is 





suggested in Mrs. Maud Junkin Baldwin’s once-a-month department 


A Beginners’ Easter-Egg Hunt 


R invitations, I would suggest egg-shaped pieces 

of bright-colored cardboard, on which the fol- 

lowing is written: ‘*Come to the egg-hunt on 
Easter Monday at 2.30 P.M. Bring a small basket 
with you.’* These may be sent through the mail, or 
they may be placed in an improvised nest and dis- 
tributed on Easter Sunday afternoon. 
. The first of the guests will probably arrive about 
two o'clock, the last at three o'clock. How shall the 
waiting-hour be filled? A thank-you prayer to the 
heavenly Father for the happy time we expect to have, 
and the singing of the Easter songs are always accept- 
able, Volunteers from the children to sing or ‘‘ speak 
a piece’’ will be numerous, The mothers always 
enjoy these impromptu entertainments, Let a good 
Easter story be your own contribution, 

Candy eggs of various sizes have previously been 
hidden in two or three-rooms, or in different corners 
of one room. Divide the children into groups accord- 
ing to age and size. Assign each group to its own 
hunting-ground. At a given signal the hunt begins. 
Reserve some of the smaller eggs, and these thrown 
among the different groups will add to the pleasure as 
they scramble for them. The reserve is also neces- 
sary to supplement the efforts of unsuccessful hunters. 
Chocolate eggs of larger size or small baskets or egg- 
Shaped boxes filled with small eggs are appropriate 
souvenirs, 

Twelve pounds of small eggs and four dozen choco- 
late eggs, costing $1.60, provided a hunt for seventy 
children. —Mrs, F. E. Dager, Philadelphia, 


a 
Better than a New Easter Hat 


HAT shall Easter mean to the boys and girls of 
the Junior Department? To many of the chil- 
dren of the prosperous it means a time of holi- 

days from school, with week-ends in the country and 
gay new clothes. To the children of foreign-born 
parents it means the traditional time for church at- 
tendance and also new clothes, A class of little East 
Side girls in a New York Sunday-school asked their 
teacher what sort of an Easter hat she expected to 
have. To their astonishment, she announced that 
she expected to wear the hat which she had worn all 
winter. Although they knew she had been very well 
able to provide herself with beautiful weaiing apparel 
that delighted them much, they now felt that sudden 
and dire poverty must have fallen upon her, else she 
would not appear without the one needful thing on 
Easter Sunday. Therefore one of the number pro- 
posed and the others all agreed, to make one purse 
of the pennies with which it had been their intention 
to buy Easter cards for her, and spend the whole 
upon an Easter hat. Fortunately for the teacher's 
personal appearance and for the religious education 
of the girls, she discovered the plot and was able to 
convince them that she preferred to show her joy in 
the resurrection in a more excellent way, and, need- 
less to say, they followed her who was their ideal. 

We want our juniors to appreciate and love exter- 
nal beauty, fer the things of sense are to them the 
key to things spiritual. But we want them to feel the 
joy of this most significant of Christian holidays, and 
to express that joy in song and prayer and loving 
deeds, knowing why they and all the Christian world 
rejoice. How shall this be accomplished in a junior 
department made up of all classes of children, from 
tenement to mansion ? 

Four different lessons are taught each Sunday : 
The first-year children are in the midst of the Joseph 
stories. The second-year lessons are just where the 
season would suggest—in the close of the life of Jesus. 
The third-year pupils are with Elijah and Elisha. 
The fourth year are studying the life of Jesus. 

How shall we focus the attention of the entire de- 
partment upon the Easter thought? The children of 
the third year who have been through the first year's 
lessons have had a connected series of events from 
the life of Jesus, but the first year and some new 
pupils have never had such a view. Let ime tell you 
how it was done in one department. 

During the Christmas preparation the story of the 
nativity was memorized by the entire department. 


We did not want to leave the boys and girls with the 
thought of the Baby only, but in teaching the Carols 
we directed the thought toward the developing life of 
the Child Jesus. Luke 2:52 was also memorized 
and recited. 

The impression made at Christmas was fostered by 
references made from time to time during the ser- 
vice of worship to the life of helpfulness which Jesus 
lived as he ‘‘ increased in favor with God and man."’ 
As the Easter time approached, that tender old hymn, 
‘*There is a green hill far away,’’ was taught. The 
Easter hymns were familiar, having been used for 
many years at the Easter service and laid away soon 
afterwards. They were: ‘‘Christ the Lord is risen 
to-day, Alleluia’’; ‘‘ Lift up, oh, little children’’; 
‘*Crown him with many crowns’’; ‘Rejoice, the 
Lord is King’’; ‘‘ Hail the day that sees him rise’’ ; 
‘* Lift up, lift up your voices now.”’ 

On Easter Sunday no class work was done. Stere- 
opticon pictures, showing special events in the life of 
Jesus from the nativity to the ascension, were used as 
illustrations of the story begun by the Junior superin- 
tendent and supplemented by all or parts of the de- 
partment, The story began with the loving purpose 
of God in the creation of the world; the struggle 
between good and evil and the need of a Saviour. A 
promise recited ftom Isaiah was followed by a contin- 
uation of the story, the condition of the world under 
the Roman rule, the hopes of the people of Israel, and 
the annunciation to Mary. A few verses from Mary's 
song were recited by first-grade Juniors. The Christ- 
mas story from Luke was recited by all as the shep- 
herds and angels were pictured, and John 3 : 16, 
when the Baby Jesus was shown. Luke 2 : 52 was 
recited while Hoffman’s ‘‘ Christ and the Doctors’”’ 
appeared, and the hymn, ‘‘ Fairest Lord Jesus,’’ was 
sung while the head of the Boy Christ was in view. 

*« Jesus the Healer,’’ ‘* Jesus the Consoler,’’ * Still- 
ing the Storm,’’ ‘* Feeding the Five Thousand,’’ were 
some of the pictures shown of the deeds of the heroic 
Christ. Then, ‘‘ The Last Supper,’’ ‘‘ The Betrayal,’’ 
‘«Christ Before Pilate,’’ ‘The Procession to the 
Cross,"’ ‘* The Place of the Crucifixion ’’ (the three 
crosses, but without the figures, plainly shown), fol- 
lowed, while ‘‘ There is a Green Hill Far Away’’ was 
tenderly sung. 

Then there followed, ‘* The Guarded Tomb”’ and 
‘¢ The First Easter Dawn,’’ and while the last picture 
was shown, ‘‘ Hail the Day that Sees Him Rise’’ 
was sung. 

Then followed, ‘‘Women on Their Way to the 
Tomb,’’ ‘‘ John and Peter Hastening to the Tomb,”’ 
‘*Mary at the Tomb,’’ and ‘*The Risen Christ,’’ 
with the hymn, ‘‘ Christ the Lord is Risen To-day.’’ 

Then ‘* The Ascension’’ was shown while we re- 
peated the texts: ‘‘I am he that liveth, and was 
dead ; and, behold, I am alive for evermore’; ‘‘ Be- 
cause I live, ye shall live also’’; closing with the 
commission, ‘‘Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to the whole creation, and lo, I am with 
you always, even unto the end of the world.’’ 

The hymn, ‘* Rejoice, the Lord is King,’’ brought 
the Easter service to a close. The faces and voices 
of the children revealed the fact that a new and 
beautiful conception of the Christ had been given 
them, and the Easter joy was much more than could 
be expressed in picture-cards and new clothes.— 
Harriet Hill, New York City. 


Easter Flowers and Bible Verses 


AST Easter we had a service which our whole 
school thoroughly enjoyed. Each class, from 
the beginners up to the organized adult Bible 

classes, was asked to bring a plant on Easter morning. 
After the lesson-period the school marched in classes 
to the church auditorium for our special Easter pro- 
gram. 

First on the program was a song by the school, 
after which the roll of the classes was called. As the 
name of each class was read one member would bear 
the gift of the class to the platform, and before. the 
flower was placed in position would recite a verse from 
the Scriptures on giving. 

As plant after plant was carried forward and verse 


after verse recited with songs expressive of the resur- 
rection of spring sung at intervals by members of the 
school, every member present, both large and small, 
could not but realize with renewed force the truth of 
the verse, ‘‘It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.”’ 

When the last offering, a lovely Easter lily donated 
by the officers of the school, was in place, the pulpit 
was banked with beautiful flowers, the daffodils, hya- 
cinths, tulips, forming a glorious riot of color among 
the pure white lilies and tall palms. 

After the morning services the plants were carried 
to sick and shut-in people, and givers and recipients 
all felt that a service which carried love and sunshine 
into so many homes, which otherwise might not have 
tasted of the joy of Easter, was indeed a most fitting 
one with which to celebrate the resurrection of our 
Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ.—AHildegarde Fornof, 
Sharon, Pa. 
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A General Opening Program 


ANY schools using the Graded Lessons are not 
finding it necessary to make any changes from 
their previous order of service, except the 

change made necessary in the Scripture reading by 
the use of different lessons in the various grades and 
departments. A large school, for example, in Massa- 
chusetts, is still using the following form, all above 
the Primary meeting in the church for the opening 
twenty minutes. 


Orchestra Prelude. 

Vestibule Bell (doors closed, no admittance), 

Piano Chord (signal for bags ag 

Pastor: ** The Lord is in his holy temple ; let all the earth 
keep silence before him.’’ , 

Silent Prayer, followed by Lord’s Prayer in concert. 

Gloria. eae ost e per a 

Piano Chord (school 'sit), 

Show of Bibles, 

Scripture Reading. 

Superiniendent; **O, come, let us sing unto the Lord; 
let us make a joyful noise unto him with Psalms...’ 

School: ‘+1 will bless the Lord at all times; his praise 
shall continually be in my mouth,”’ 

Hymn. 

Our Aim: ‘* Every member present, every Sunday, on 
time, with his own Bible, a liberal offering, a studied 
lesson, and a mind to learn.’’ 

Our Motto (given quarterly by the pastor). 

Officers and Teachers: *!O, come, let us worship and bow 
down ; let us kneel before the Lord our Maker.”’ 

Prayer. 

Response by School (one stanza of hymn sung, with bowed 
heads. Hymn changed quarterly). 

Hymn (star classes standing). 

Announcements, 

Bell for Opening Doors (Juniors and Intermediates pass 
to vestry). 

This program is flexible, and is varied on special 
days, like the first Sunday of each month, when the 
missionary committee have a ten-minute program 
during this period, or the quarterly temperance pro- 
gram. Sometimes the Uniform Lesson for the day— 
used by most of the adult classes—is read, and some- 
times a Psalm or other passage which it is desired 
should be memorized, or which has been memorized 
by certain grades in their regular work. In this 
school the closing is very brief, Juniors and Inter- 
mediates being together in the ‘‘large vestry,’’ 
Seniors and Adults in the church itself or adjoining 
class-rooms. 

Such a service is dignified and devotional, and is 
entered into by all from Junior to Adult. —J/s. LZ. £. 
Ware, Worcester, Mass. 


HOSE who use Graded Lessons are far more liable 
to be cut off from the inspiration of general Bible 
study equipment and a knowledge of other 

Christian activities, than are those who use the Uni- 
form Lessons, simply because of the narrowing ten- 
dency of the specialized lesson and lesson-help. But 
the danger may be guarded against by deliberately 
seeking ways of increasing one’s knowledge and/equip- 
ment outside of the graded lesson study ; and one of 
the best ways of doing this is by the regular reading 
of some Bible-study and Sunday-school periodical that 
does not treat the Graded Lessons. 
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A School that Was Ready for Easter 


Under the direction of Hugh Cork as Chief-of-Staff, with other specialists, the ‘‘ Sunday-school Clinic ” will describe schools that have made notable 
successes of “ Special Days.’’ This month the specialist is Mrs. H. M. Leyda, Elementary Superintendent of the Chicago Sunday-School Association 





THE Frievp. —Almost in the heart of Chicago will 
be found an unusual Sunday-school, doing un- 
usual things that ought to touch the life of the 

entire community in a unique and strong way. The 

new First Congregational Church is situated on the 
corner of Washington and Ashland boulevards, ir 
what was known only a few years ago as one of the 
aristocratic parts of the city. But business has pushed 
out from the city center, three elevated roads pass 
through the territory, apartment houses have crept in, 
until the character of the community has changed 
from one of permanent aristocracy to a more transient 
parish of renters. This only emphasized the opportu- 
nities for Sunday-school work. The enrolment of this 

Sunday-school is 815, of whom 198 are members of 

Home Department and Cradle Roll, with 93 teach- 

ers and 41 officers. The superintendent, Mr. C. B. 

Hawkins, devotes all his time to the school as super- 

intendent and director of all activities through the 

week. About sixty percent of the homes represented 
in the school, below the Adult Department, have no 

. connection with the church life. ° 


The Method.—The work of the school is organized 
into eight departments—Cradle Roll, Beginners, Pri- 
mary, Junior, Intermediate, Senior, Adult, and Home 
Departments ; also a teacher-training class that meets 
during the week. In addition to the work on Sunday 
there are many ‘‘ through-the-week ’’ activities that are 
not only interesting but educational, of high value so- 
cially, and others so closely associated with the Sun- 
day teaching that they bring definite decisions for the 
Christian life, which is the highest aim of the school. 


Vested Choirs.—One of the methods of special value 
is the splendid choir organizations of boys and girls, 
young men and young women, This work. is ten 
years old, and while the beginning was small, it has 
been growing and developing until it is one of the 
- strong features of the church and school. There are 
five vested choirs, with a total membership of 160 
persons, the various choirs having from seven to ten 
rehearsals a week, under the direction of a very effi- 
cient chorister, Professor H. Augustine Smith. 

The Girls’ Choir is composed of girls from the Pri- 
mary grades, the Boys’ Choir largely of Junior age, 
Cecilian Choir the ‘‘teen’’ age, Treble Clef Choir the 
Seniors, and the Choral Union largely the Adult De- 
partment. In addition to the rehearsals and church 
services there are many happy social times,—the 
Boys’ Choir may goin a body to the Automobile 
Show, the Cecilian Choir may go to another city to 
render a cantata, the Treble Clef Choir a May party, 
the Choral Union a Hallowe’en party—any whole- 
some recreation that means ‘* good times,’’ and helps 
make the church and Sunday-school the center of not 
only the religious life, but the social life as well. 

In the summer time a week’s outing as ‘‘choirs’’ 
is given them in some beautiful, restful place, adding 
very much to the joy of being a member of the school 
and choir. While the choir work is steady and con- 
stant, it leads up to certain climax days with appro- 
priate emphasis, such as Easter, Christmas, etc., 
when the united choirs present the musical numbers, 

Who can estimate the value of the contribution a 
group of choirs of 160 voices could make to the 
Easter service of a church and school, when choir, 
pastor, and superintendent bring all their messages in 
tune to a common note of truth and praise? 


The Easter Services.—Last Easter was the largest 
attendance of the school during the year—666 being 
present. Atthe regular noon session of the school 
the Easter service was observed in departments, that 
the regular lesson work might not be interrupted, 
each one using such music, Scripture, and other ma- 
terial as would be best suited to the department. The 
special Sunday-school service was held in the after- 
noon at five o'clock, and was called «‘ Easter Sunday 
Vesper Service for the Sunday-school and Parents."’ 
The most elaborate department service was in the Be- 
ginners and Primary Departments, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. H. M. Lanphear. Weeks in advance 
plans were laid, songs selected, pictures hung, and 
Scripture memorized, that would lead the thoughts of 
the children toward spring’s awakening—the new life 
and on to everlasting life and to Him the giver and 


maker of all things. Following is some of the Scrip- 
ture used to create atmosphere leading up to Easter : 


** Rise up, my love, my fair one, and come away. 
For, lo, the winter is past ; 
The rain is over and gone ; 
The flowers appear on the earth ; 
The time of the singing of birds is come.’’ 
—Song of Solomon 2 : 10-12, 


‘* All things were made through him: and without him 
was not anything made that hath been made.—John 1 : 3. 
For everything there is a season (Eccl. 3 : 1). 
He has made everything beautiful in his time (Eccl. 
: II). 
. pee God said, Let the earth put forth grass, herbs yield- 
ing seed. And it was so (Gen. I : I1). 


Songs were chosen in harmony with Scripture and 
season, most of them very familiar to teachers of chil- 
dren ; ‘* Waiting to Grow,’’ ‘‘All Things Bright and 
Beautiful,’ «‘The Seeds and Floweis are Sieeping 
Sound,’ ‘‘Hear the Robin Singing,’’ etc. Some- 
times the following verses, or similar verses, were re- 
cited to the children, many of whom lived where 
there was no garden spot or place where they could 
enjoy the opening of tiny leaves or unfolding of fra- 
grant petals : 

**In my little garden bed, raked so nicely over, 

First the tiny seed J sow, then with soft earth cover, 

Shining down, the great round sun shines upon it often, 

Little raindrops pattering down, help the seeds to soften, 

Then the little plants awake, down the roots go creeping, 

Up it lifts its tiny head, through the brown mould peep- 

ing.’’ 

All this in connection with Scripture and song in 
preparation, that when the real Easter day comes the 
lily means more than a beautiful flower—it is the vis- 
ible evidence of God's power to give new life. Then 
the pupils are ready. for the great climax truth in the 





Clinical Notes 
By the Chief-of-Staff 


1. Keep in mind that this was once one of Chicago’s 
most fashionable churches, whose Sunday-school, be- 
cause of changed conditions, is made up of sixty percent 
of its membership below the adult department from 
homes which have no touch with any church life. 


2. Note its thorough organization by departments and 
special movements. The celebration of any ‘special 
day” is easily undertaken and successfully accomplished 
if effective organization throughout the school is kept 
intact during the year. 


3. Next to its organization its strong feature is its 
musical activities. Note they have more than a * chil- 
dren’s choir.”” Their musical work is graded, as are their 
lessons, and their pupils are graded into choirs as 
“Girls,” ‘* Boys,” ‘* Cecilian,” ‘‘ Treble Clef,” and 
‘*Choral,”? together making one grand chorus. Could 
such a school ever have an uninteresting special day 
with such musical support ? 


4. Note that all Scripture, songs, decoration, and dec- 
lamation are chosen and presented to emphasize the 
true significance of Easter. 


5. I have heard these children, many of them from 
humble homes, sing selections from the great masters: 
and one wonders, after hearing such, why committees 
will plan the musical parts of a great festal day with 
* ragtime” songs. 


6. The ‘' Easter Vesper”? may be a new thought to 
some, but as the *‘ evening and the morning were the 
first day ’”’ in creation, perhaps the darkness of the night 
of the day of Easter vesper may shut out the cares of 
the world, and the light of the resurrection in quiet 
meditation fill the life with a joy that the dawn of the 
morrow will reveal.as a new day to many. 


7. It is worthy of note that the flowers, plants, and 
other decorations were planned to be inspirations to 
others after the services were over. 


Finally, if as the apostle says, the foundation stone 
of our faith rests on the events which Easter celebrates, 
let us make the celebration of 1913 glow with a meaning 
that shall grip all hearts with longing expectation for that 
day when we shall see Him and be like Him ‘‘ whose we 
are and whom we serve.”’ 











Easter story from the Bible, which was told, and then 
the hymn, 
** Lift up, O little children, your voices clear and sweet, 


And sing the blessed story, the Lord of life and glory, 
And worship at his feet.’’ 


Easter Decorations and Their Subsequent Use.— 
In connection with the service was a very practical 


and beautiful plan for decorating. Two weeks before . 


Easter, little offering envelopes were given the chil- 
dren, to be brought one week later to buy Easter 
lilies. There are fifteen classes in this department, 
each class having a table. Fifteen Easter lily plants 
were bought, one for each table, not only making the 
Sunday-school room beautiful for the day, but des- 
tined to a still greater usefulness, for tied to each plant 
was a little Easter message from the school, each plant 
to be carried by the children to some home where 
there was sickness or where sorrow had come dur- 
ing the yezr. The beautiful little ‘thank you"’ 
letters from those who had received the lilies were 
read to the children each Sunday as they were re- 
ceived. The influence upon the community may 
be judged when it is known that only six families of 
the church are represented by their children in these 
departments, 


The Vesper Service for Sunday-school and Purents. 
—This service was impressive and dignified. Beauti- 
ful programs had been prepared, with a picture of the 
empty tomb and the poem ‘* Arise,’* by James Terry 
White, on the cover. The program consisted of a 
processional by the school, anthems and hymns by 
the different choirs, such as ‘* Welcome, Happy 
Morning,'’ ‘‘O Day of Rest and Gladness,'’ ‘‘We 
Declare unto You Glad Tidings,'’ with responsive 
reading and an address by the minister. ‘Then after 
singing, ‘‘Saviour, Again to Thy Dear Name,"’ the 
great audience, consisting of children, boys and girls, 
young men and young women, fathers and mothers, 
went out quietly into the darkness, but the brightness 
of the Easter sérvice shedding its brightness into 
many a day—it may be even into eternity. 

The afternoon vesper service is growing to be a 
popular hour for the Sunday-school celebration of 
Easter. It does not conflict with the regular work of 
the school ; it is a time when parents and children 
can come together. It is just at the close of day, in 
some respects the most joyous day of the year, and a 
most appropriate time to magnify and emphasize the 
ressurrection of Jesus Christ. The Sunday-school pro- 
cessional is splendid, and can be made to mean more 
than the entering of the church in an orderly and 
beautiful way. It can be made a part of the worship 
of the day. A great many schools are using the beau- 
tiful plan originated by Mr. Marion Lawrance in con- 
nection with the processional. A cross of wire mesh, 
about five feet in height, is secured from the florist. 
Three Easter lilies are inserted in the center, then the 
cross is placed in front of the pulpit, where the pro- 
cession of pupils will pass by. The school is arranged 
in departments, and each scholar is given a white 
carnation, With the little children leading, the pro- 
cession passes, and each one drops his flower at the 
foot of the cross. Two young ladies, dressed in white, 
stand beside the cross, and picking up the flowers, 
place them in the wire mesh. By the time the pro- 
cessional is over, and all the school has passed, the 
cross is filled with white carnations. Before the 
pupils are seated, the audience rises, and all sing, 
‘¢In the Cross of Christ I Glory.’ 

Another plan that is used successfully in many 
schools in connection with the processional is that of 
making the missionary offering a part of the service. 
Envelopes are given out weeks in advance, giving 
ample time to gather a large offering. On Easter day, 
receptacles are placed in front of the pulpit, and as 
the pupils pass by in the processional they present 
their gifts. 

It is always the opportunity of the Sunday-school 
at this season to help the boys and girls decide to 
begin the new life. Some schools have preparatory 
classes for a few weeks, with Easter the climax, when 
many of the boys and girls unite with the church, 
making it not only the celebration of new life in na- 
ture, but new life in the Risen Lord. 
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LESSON 10. MARCH 9. THE DESTRUCTION OF SODOM 


(Temperance Lesson.) Genesis 19 : 1-3, 12-29. Commit verses 15, 16 
Golden Text: Come ye out from among them, and be ye separate, saith the Lord, and touch no unclean thing.—2 Corinthians 6 : 17 





The Lesson Pilot 


By James M. Stifler 


Getting Started in Class 


E HAD been a high-salaried man for many years, 
and had a department in his charge that em- 
ployed fifty bookkeepers and clerks. He sat 

in the room with his pastor and wept. They had 

ut him out of his position, and for six months he 
Bad had nothing to do. Nobody bad suspected he 
was a victim of liquor. He hadn't even suspected it 
himself. He walked up and down the room, he 
raved and declared that this man and that man and 
the other man “had it in for him.” Then he sat 
down and put his face in his hands and cried again. 
“Can it be possible? it isn’t possible that I am a 
fuined man, a drunkard.’”’ He stood up and declared 
that he was no drunkard; he declared that he was a 
man, and had man’s power of self-control. But he 
gladly took fifty cents for a shave and a eraper. His 
pastor got him, by dint of much pressure, back in a 
subordinate place with the company that he had 
served for thirty years, In two weeks’ time he was 
‘*sick” again and unable to work. His pastor found 
him ‘‘ sick” with whisky. He lived in his lodgings 
for a few weeks until he had used up the savings of 
a faithful serving woman who had been with his 
family for many years. Then he Senpneneon. The 
old, old story. he end is horrible, but there was 
twenty-five years of ‘*moderate” drinking culmi- 
nating in a moral collapse that produced it. 


The Teacher’s Preparation 


[The references, except as noted, are to lesson articles in the Times.] 


At the bottom all forms of intemperance are the 
same—an habitual yielding to appetite, and at the end 
they all come to the same goal—death. Vice and 
intemperance are self-eliminating. This lesson is 
most valuable; it should be set forth simply and 
faithfully, Professor Clow, in paragraph 1, calls at- 
tention to the many times the destruction of Sodom 
is referred to in Scripture, Take your concordance 
and look them up. r. Thomas’ opening paragraph 
gives a word of connection with vp ing events, 
and his note on verse 1 answers the question as to 
what the angels looked like. Dr. Gray in his lesson 
article which will appear in next week's issue tells 
what Abraham’s intercession for Sodom teaches 
about prayer. Dr, Mackie’s first: and second para- 

raphs interpret the scene at the meeting between 

ot and the angels, and Dr. Thomas’ notes on 
{hese verses are suggestive. Coming now to the 
rescue of Lot, one can hardly do better than to fol- 
low Dr. Clow’'s division into five scenes. Scene 1 
is the silent judgment of the city. Mr. Ridgway’s 
second paragraph shows how that judgment is going 
on all thetime, Scene 2 is Lot’s effort to persuade 
his sons-in-law to escape with him (Professor Clow, 
paragraph 4, and Dr. Thomas’ note on v. 14). Scene 

(Professor Clow’s fifth paragraph) is illustrated by 
Mr, Ridgway's first and third paragraphs, and Lot’s 
prayer by Dr. Mackie’s third paragraph, and Dr. 
Thomas’ note on verse z1._ If you will take a look at 
the pictures referred to in Visiting the Lesson Scenes 
it will make this seem more vivid. Scene 4. Pro- 
fessor Clow's sixth paragraph is carried out by Dr. 
Mackie’s last paragraph and Dr. Thomas’ note on 
verse 26. Scene 5. Professor Clow’s last paragraph 
is added to by Mr. Ridgway’s last paragraph. ° 
better practical application need be sought than Mr. 
Wells’ picturesque presentation of the things that 
make Sodom all! about us to-day. 

The ‘* Dreamer ” gives a realistic description of the 
destruction of the cities, and an interpretation of the 
failure of Lot's wife, in the article ‘‘ Fleeing Fossils” 
on page 115 of this issue, 


The Class in Session 


Jehovah appears to Abraham as he sits in his tent 
door in the heat of the day. Definitely he sets a 
time when Abreham shall have a son, and then he 
lets him know what the angels are commissioned to 
do with regard toSodom. Abraham petitions bravely 
for the city for the sake of his nephew Lot, whom he 
seems to have sincerely loved. e secures the prom- 
ise that the city shall be spared if ten righteous are 
found in it. But Abraham does not iknow God’s 
great heart. What he really wanted was that Lot 
should be spared, and he dared not ask it, and that 
is precisely what God did do, though it was not 
asked. So the Angel-men go down to Sodom and 
meet Lot sitting in the general meeting-place at the 
city gate. With real hospitality that was most sin- 
cere he prevails on them to come to his house. The 
men of Sodom attempt violence on his guests, and 
Lot shows some good qualities in this way; he de- 


Read Genesis 18-21 


12 And the men said unto Lot, Hast thou here any besides ? 
son-in-law, and thy sons, and thy daughters, and whomsoever 
thou hast-in the city, bring them out of the place: 13 for we 
will destroy this place, because the cry of them is waxed great 
before Jehovah ; and Jehovah hath sent us to destroy it. 14 
And Lot went out, and spake unto his sons-in-law, who ! mar- 
ried his daughters, and said, Up, get you out of this place ; 
for Jehovah will destroy the city. But he seemed unto his 
sons-in-law as one that mocked, 15 And when the morning 
arose, then the angels hastened Lot, saying, Arise, take thy 
wife, and thy two daughters that are here, Test thou be con- 
sumed in the ? iniquity of the city. 16 But he lingered ; and 
the men laid hold upon his hand, and upon the hand of his 
wife, and upon the hand of his two daughters, —— being 
merciful unto him: and they brought him forth, and set him 
without the city, 17 And it came to pass, when they had 
brought them forth abroad, that he said, Escape for thy life ; 
look not behind thee, neither stay thou in all the Plain ; escape 
to the mountain, lest thou be consumed.... 

23 The sun was risen upon the earth when Lot came unto 
Zoar. 24 Then Jehovah rained upon Sodom and upon Go- 
morrah brimstone and fire from Jehovah out of heaven ; 25 
and he overthrew those cities, and all the Plain, and all the 
inhabitants of the cities, and that which grew upon the ground. 
26 But his wife looked back from behind him, and she became 
a pillar of salt. And Abraham gat up early in the morn- 
ing to the place where he had stot before Jehovah: 28 and 
he looked toward Sodom and Gomorrah, and toward all the 
land of the Plain, and beheld, and, lo, the smoke of the land 
went up as the smoke of a furnace. 

29 And it came to pass, when God destroyed the cities of the 
Plain, that God remembered Abraham, and sent Lot out of 
the midst of the overthrow, when he overthrew the cities in 
which Lot dwelt. 


1 Or, were to marry *%Or, punishment 
The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sous, 
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Your Lesson Questions Answered 


= references here given are usually to paragraphs by num- 
, of the various lesson-articles in this issue of the Times] 

Verse 1.—What two angels are referred to? Where 
was Sodom? Why was Lot ‘sitting in the gate’’? 
(Thomas ; Visiting the Lesson Scenes; Mackie, 1.) 

Verse 2.—Why did Lot address the angels as ‘‘ my 
lords’?? What did they mean by ‘‘ abiding in the street” 
all night? (Thomas ; Mackie, 2.) 

Verse 3.—Why did Lot bake unleavened bread for his 
guests? (Thomas.) 

Verse 16.—Why was Lot so slow in heeding the warn- 
ing of the angels? (Thomas; Clow, 4, 5.) 

Verse 17.—What Plain is referred to, and where was the 
mountain to which Lot was to go? (Thomas.) 

Verse 20.—Why did Lot think it easier to escape to the 
little city than to go to the mountain? Was there any 
significance in the size of the city? (Thomas; Clow, 5; 
Mackie, 3; Class in Session, 1.) 

Verse 21.—Does this mean that Lot had prayed that this 
city should not be destroyed? (Thomas. ) 

Verse 22,.—+What does the name Zoar mean? (Thomas.) 

Verse 24.—What is brimstone, and in what way would it 
rain from heaven? (Thomas ; Class in Session, 2.) 

Verse 26.—What is meant by the statement that Lot’s 
wife became a pillar of salt? (‘Thomas; Clow, 6; Class in 
Session, 3.) 

Verse 29.—Does this mean that it was only because God 
remembered Abraham that Lot was saved? (Thomas; 
Clow, 7; Miss Lovett, 2; Class in Session, 1.) 








fends them from the mob, But that seals the fate of 

om. She was judged when she knew it not. The 
most dangerous sin that grips us is the sin of which 
we are unconscious. It is pitiful to see a good man en- 
wrapped like Laocoon in the serpentine folds of the evil 
that he has invited, and that has proved too strong for 
him. His sons-in-law thought him crazy when. he 
urged them to flee with him. Those who are nearest 
destruction are often quite unconcerned about them- 
selves. These verses give us an inkling of when it 
is that God’s mercy comes to anend. It is necessary 
that sin should be eradicated; moral sanitation de- 
mands it. Lot does not show up so well in the next 
scene, for he shows himself cold and calculating and 
weak. One would have thought that he would have 
had enough of town life by this time; but no, he begs 
to be allowed to live in Zoar. 

The method of the destruction of the cities of the 
Plain is somewhat apparent when we realize that 
they were in the midst of a geologic formation that 
provided abundant material for fire. The plains 
were full of bitumen or asphalt, and the fire of heaven 
may well have been lightning that set on fire the 
bitumen and whirled it in a fierce storm over the 
cities. Geologists say that the land there bears un- 
mistakable evidence of just such a catastrophe of fire 
as the Scripture tells of. All the earth, air, and sky 
are as playmings in God’s hands, and he orders them 
to do his will. he same voice that said, ‘‘ Peace, be 
still” to the waves can bid the furies of fire and 








wind to do their worst. Do not separate Jife into the 
natural and the supernatural. Everything acts and 
always has acted as God wills it. ‘‘In him we live 
and move and have our being.” 

Lot’s wife did not escape. Her heart was not in 
the flight; she would not realize their danger, or she 
could not tear herself away from the possessions she 
adored. She lingered and was caught in the whirl- 
ing chemical-ladened gusts, perished and lay en- 
crusted in salt, a monument forever to those who look 
longingly after their sins. 

And what must Abraham have thought! What 
wonders at the destruction that had not even dis- 
turbed his sleep ; what fear for his nephew, what 
gratitude for the protecting arm of Him in the hollow 
of whose hand his children are! ‘ 


A Lesson Summary 


There are two great revelations in this passage: 
first, that God’s love will eradicate sin; second, that 
God’s love will save from sin all who will hearken. 

The destruction of all the persons in Sodom was 
not because God’s love was exhausted, but because 
his love decided that there was nothing else to do. 
When the doctor finds that the blood poison has 
already produced gangrene in the hand, there is | 
nothing left but to cut the hand off. Not because 
he hates that hand, but because he wants to save 
the man’s life. So it is in love that God determines 
to remove the sinner, Not that he hates the sinner, 
but he loves his family, and will protect them from 
contamination, And any will be saved, as Lot was, 
who want tobe. His sons-in-law were lost because the 
call to salvation seemed to them as a mockery. Lot 
was saved because he heeded the warning of the 
angels and fied while the sky was yet clear, and 
there was no sign of any danger impending. There 
is a fearful danger in sin. Its end is always death, 
no matter how gracefully it is formed or how delicate 
its infringements on virtue are. 


Questions for Class Use bee? 
1, What evidence do you gather that Lot was quite af 
home in Sodom ? 
2. What are the good points in Lot’s.conduct? 
3. What are the weak points in Lot’s character ? 
4. Why ought hospitality to be cultivated ? 
5. What -was the reason Sodom was destroyed ? 
6, Why did not Lot’s sons-in-law take his warning ? 
z Why did he want to go to Zoar? 
. What is the lesson of Lot’s wife? 


Other Teaching Points 

God’s messengers came in the guise of men, and had no 
distinguishing mark to warn either Abraham or Lot that 
they were heavenly visitants. This reminds us of that 
parable of Christ’s in Matthew 25, when both the right- 
eous and the unrighteous said, ‘* When saw we thee?’’ 

Our judgment day is always here. Unknown to us, we 
are testifying daily and hourly of what sort we are. The 
men went down to Sodom to see what was the condition, 
The men of Sodom instantly showed what they were. 

The men tested Lota little to find out if he were in earn- 
est about extending hospitality to them. It is a poor sort 
of religion that can’t stand the test of church-membership 
and regular worship. 

There is a treasure in the friendship of and the association 
with the righteous, If it had not been for Lot, nobody in 
Sodom would have had any warning. 

Even Lot was scarcely persuaded. He lingered and he 
also would have perished if Jehovah had not been *‘ merci- 
ful’? to him. Sometimes what seems like hardship is God 
laying his hands on us to lead us out, 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 
(Genesis 22 : 1-19.) 


Abraham had had various experiences, each one of 
which left him a better man with more confidence in 
his God. Isaac has been born after so many years 
of hopeless waiting. All Abraham’s hopes center on 
that boy; he is the fulfilment of his covenant and 
promise. Now aman that could stand the thought 
of losing the one thing that he had been promised 
and given would have indeed a noble faith. 


1. Why was this temptation sent to Abram ? 

2. How do great tasks leave men better ? 

3. What was the unexplainable part of this command to 
offer up Isaac ? 

4. What do you think of the quality of Abrabam’s 
faith ? 

5. See if you can discover in the lesson 


A man who was puzzled. 

An uncomfortable journey. 

A good boy. 

A good listener. 

When it pays to take **a long chance,” 
Evanston, ILL. 


LESSON FOR MARCH 9 (Gen. 19 : 1-3, 12-29) 


Plucked from the Burning 
By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, D.D. 


HE lurid gleam of the fiery destruction of Sodom 
catches the eyes of all succeeding generations. 
It is referred to by name in twenty passages of 
Scripture, and allusions to it abound. Jesus used the 
event to impress his with the certainty and the 
suddenness of divine visitations, and with the peril 
of trifling with God'scall. Amos summed up its cen- 
tral lesson when he wrote (4: 11) to the men of his 
time that, like Lot, they were a ‘firebrand plucked 
out of the burning.” 

This solemn event is viewed in Scripture from two 

ints of view. It is described as it is seen in the 
fight of the divine purpose and as a part of the eter- 
nal order. It is recorded as an event of earth and of 
time. In the preceding chapter where Abraham in- 
tercedes for the doomed cities, the reason of their 
destruction is revealed by God, who will not hide 
from his friend what he is about to do. The cry of 
their grievous wickedness has come up to his throne 
of righteousness. Their moral corruption has ended 
in death, and the polluting carcase must be destroyed. 
God is the moral governor of the worid. His judg- 
ments are both punitive and sanitary in their aim. 
As men destroy a plague-spot, so God blotted out 
the unspeakably foul mora stilence of Sodom. 
The historian sets the story in five scenes. 

The first is the scene of the last night in Sodom., 
The two angels, in the form and fashion of men, had 
walked down from the heights whence they had left 
Abraham communing with the Lord. e get the 
impression that it was a lovely day, and that as the 
strangers approached the city gate a golden sunset 
made the garden of the Lord as fair as Paradise. No 
one dreamed that God’s judgments were renee 
hurtling through the silent air. The streets were full 
of people. ‘The light laugh and the coarse jest fell 
from mockers’ lips. Lot sat in the gate, the,place of 
honor, waiting to welcome strangers. Sosilently and 
unexpectedly all judgments fall. Men eat and drink 
and play in Sodom and in Jerusalem and in Nineveh 
and a single stroke cuts them off. ‘There are signs, 
as Jesus said, of the coming fate, but the doomed 
never have eyes to see them. These two angelic 

resetices were the signs of the end. They tested 
Seri and allits people. They tested Lot and his 
courtesy, hospitality, and sense of honor. His re- 
sponse to their message proved that his evil company 
had ‘soiled his life, but had not seduced ‘his heart. 
They tested the men of Sodom, and all the hideous 
devilry of their depravity was declared. A little 
child often provokes an ungodly man’s foulest word, 
as Bunyan’s blind daughter roused the ribaldry of 
the village inn. A pure girl will incite a foul mind 
to its basest desire. So the coming into Sodom of 
the angels of God showed that its iniquity was full. 
It was rotten to the core. 

The second is the scenein Lot’s home. As thetwo 
men with the benediction of God on their faces and 
the appeal of God on their lips sat in Lot’s home and 
pleaded for Lot’s acceptance of God’s call, all that was 
good in Lot rose up torespond. In his eager faitlfhe 
adventured himself into the streets of Sodom to make 
an appeal to his sons-in-law. It is evident that they. 
scoffed, as young men often scoff, at the old man’s 
entreaty. But inthe morning Lot’s ownefaith grew° 
dim. he morning light shone clearly and entranc- 
ingly on the homes of Sodom. The hum of its traffic 
was pleasant in his ears. His interests knocked at 
his greedy heart. His wife laid her restraining hand 
upon him. How often has a youth flamed with de- 
sire in the consecration meeting, and the man who has 
long turned his back on his father’s example knelt to 
profess his backsliding, and a woman seen again the 
path she had once vowed to.tread. But the morning 
came, and its business and pleasure and worldly de- 
lights: made the past evening’s experiences seem un- 
real. God help such hesitant believers to feel the 
angel hands on their wrists, in the eager persuasions 
of those who know God and love men’s souls, 

The third is the scene cutside the walls of Sodom. 
The little: band of four, trembling with excitement,— 
for. they had passed through the scorners of Sodom 
and now stood ares bare of all their possessions, 
—outside the gate heard the word which they needed, 
‘Escape for thy life.” There is set the alternative, 
the awful and the only alternative in salvation. It 
is always life or death, The question Lot faced 
as he hesitated to leave behind him his home, his 
friends, his worldly gains, and all that had made 
up his joy for so many years, was Christ’s question, 
‘“What shall it profit a man if he shall gain the 
whole world and. lose his life?’’ Lot, after this fal- 
tering moment, decides to goon. But in his decision 
the old, deep, unpurged fault of his character ap- 
pears. He shows himself cold, calculating, self- 
centered, unwilling to brave all for God's dear sake. 
The man who took advantage of Abraham's genefos- 
ity, and chose the fertile valley of the acer despite 
the vileness of its inhabitants, now refuses to seek a 
new home in the mountains, among whose solitudes 
he might have been disciplined into a whole-hearted 
faith andservice. Hecravedtocreep into little Zoar, 
so little, he suggests, that its sin could not be great, 
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and therefore it would not be destroyed. Lot is one 
of the men who pray God to give them his second 
best. God. answers that prayer. He, can do no 
other, for God cannot give a man what he is not will- 
<> receive. 
he fourth is the scene by the way. Apparently 
the full judgment did not fall until Lot entered Zoar. 
Before the fleeing family have gained its shelter, 
Lot's wife looked behind with regret and longing to her 
beloved Sodom. But the forces of destruction, sweep- 
ing on their way to Sodom, caught her, and truly she 
still stands a pillar of warning to all who begin the 
ilgri e but do not endure to the end because 
their hearts are not right with God. 

The fifth is the scene of desolation on which Abra- 
ham looked when he returned to his place of prospect. 
He did not know Lot’s fate. He wept as he remem- 
bered his former companion. When he learned how 
God had answered his prayer, he knew that Lot had 
been plucked as a brand from the burning, losing all 
he had gone out to gain,—a saved soul, but a lost life. 


GLascow, SCOTLAND. 


The Busy Men’s Corner 


By William H. Ridgway 


Lot Among a Bad Lot.— Zhe men said unto Lot 
v. 12). The smart Mr. Lot fell into a hard lot, but 

od didn’t let him stick. God dressed two of his 
angels in flesh and sent them down to pull him out. 
When you butt into Sodom, God will do the same for 
you, e is doing it every day. ‘Slum angels,” 
‘*Rescue workers” is another name. ‘‘City mis- 
sionaries” still another (Ezek. 33 : 11; Luke 14 : 23). 
God is so good no man can be lost except by force. 
God puts all kinds of things in the way. When you 
are crazy enough to jump over them and live in sin, 
he mans a rescue party to pull you out. When Bud 
McAllister went to the bad, in spite of us, don’t you 
remember how good old Dr. Smith, the minister, used 
to go down-town after him to pull him out of Sodom ? 
The Lot family would be in the asphalt to this very 
day if they had not been personally conducted out of 
it by angels dressed as men. Should they ever come 
for you, be sure you go, and not for a minute think 
just ordinary ‘‘ gospel sharks” are after you. 


License Court.— We will destroy this place (v. 13). 
Read the whole chapter on the lines and between the 


lines. Where in all literature will you find sucha 
sorry mess? Even Lot himself a drunkard and 
blighted by the curse of Sodom. Yet it is to this 


condition some men would like to bring every town 
in our land. The other day, when we business men 
dropped our affairs and went over to West Chester 
to beg Judges Hemphill and Butler to stay the fleod 
of rum that debauches our town (and which later 
wound up in the most horrible lynching of history), 
who do you ig tt was there opposing us? Ex- 
Representative Stephenson, Councilman Richards, 
and other Fre ye | citizens.” ‘* What this town 
needs is plenty of licker,” as one fellow said. As 
we standers for sobriety and decency sat through 
the weary hours of tedious testimony and sized up 
these would-be Sodom makers, we beheld those who 
have ‘‘no use for churches.” Those who believe 
‘tin leaving the lid off.” We are Sodom in spots. 
God help us when we become Sodom all over (Prov. 
3:33; 2 Pet. 2: 5, 6). 

The ‘*Crank.”°— UZ, get you out. ... But he 
seemed... as one that mocked (v.14). And the 
sons-in-law are in the asphalt to this day. On this 
Saturday night as you go over this lesson, down- 
town thousands of sons and sons-in-law are lined 
up at bars or ordering up the drinks at the tables, 
while over them hangs a fate even more fiery and 
pitchy than any Sodom rain. Some of these thou- 
sands will rot in jails, some will rave in asylums, 
some will loathsamely ‘suffer in the incurable wards 
of hospitals, some will drag along in dreary poor- 
houses, most will have lives of misery, and the medi- 
cal student with knife and apron is ready for them 
all. Think of a young fellow like you deliberately 
joining such a procession of horror. Suppose I 
should step into the ‘‘ Dutch room” of the Onyx- 
Mahogany and give the cry of warning, ‘* Up,-get 
you out!” The mockery would be loud and long, 
and the ‘‘ house detective” and “ plain-clothes men” 
would gather me in. To-morrow the Sunday edition 
of the Daily Lemon would print some old picture as 
‘Ridgway the crank,” and on Monday I would 
appear before Judge Dogberry for disorderly con- 
duct. How about Ezekiel 3 : 18? 


Monday’s Newspaper.— Zhe smoke of the land went 
up (v. 28). The people upon whom the tower of 
Siloam fell were not sinners above other men, to be 
sure, but when a place noted for its rank wickedness 
is wiped out, or when a fellow brazenly defying God's 
laws is struck down, a fellow can’t help thinking what 
he thinks, Monday’s newspaper is often full of Sab- 
bath-breaking disasters. Some Sunday excursion 
come to grief, some Sunday golfer killed by light- 
ning, some joy riders hurled to death, as I am read- 
ing this very Monday. Since Pompeii has been 
uncovered and its abominations have been revealed, 


(Continued on next page) 
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The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By the Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 


HE Ssction.—The closing section of the story of 
Lot, nephew of Abraham. He came from 
Mesopotamia with his uncle, and remained 

with him until a separation was necessary (chap. 13). 
Thereupon he settled in the direction of Sodom, but 
soon entered and dwelt inthecity. He was involved 
in its capture (chap. 14), and even his rescue by 
Abraham was insufficient to prevent his returning 
and living there as before. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 1.—7wo angels: Mentioned in chapter 
18 : 22, but here for the first time called ‘* angels.” 
Evidently they appeared in human form.—Sodom: 
See chapter 13 : 10-13.—Zo/;: Abraham's nephew, 
last heard of in chapter 14: 12-16.—7he gate; In 
Eastern towns the city gate was the usual place of 
resort for social intercourse and business transactions, 

Verse 2.—My lords: See chapter 18 : 3; equiva- 
lent to “Sirs” ; expressive of his profound courtesy, 
since they were then only nized as human visi- 
tors.—/n the street: In that climate there would be 
no hardship. The refusal was probably to test Lot's 
character and the sincerity of his invitation. 

Verse 3.— Undeavened bread: Simple, and there- 
fore easily and quickly made. 

Verse 12.—Any besides: In addition to the two 
daughters then present in the house. For Lot’s 
sake even his wicked relatives might have been 
delivered. 

Verse 13.— Zhe cry of them is waxed great; The 
cry against them which ascends to heaven for divine 
vengeance on their sins (chaps. 4 : 10; 18 : 20). 

Verse 14.—Married: Or ‘* about to marry,” refer- 
ring to the two daughters still at home; unless there 
were other daughters already married.—Onme that 
mocked: Talked nonsense; one that caused laughter. 
His own choice of Sodom as a home and his settle- 
ment there made his words seem utterly absurd. 

Verse 15.—Consumed in the iniguity: That is, in 
the punishment (Isa, 5 : 18). 

Verse 16.—He lingered: Irresolution, because 
clinging to the earthly possessions he was compelled 
to leave. This weakness was characteristic of all 
his life. 

Verse 17.—7he Plain: The circle (chap. 13 : 10).— 
The mountain: Of Moab, east of the Dead Sea. 

Verse 20.—TZhis city #s near... a little one: 
Since Zoar was the smallest of the cities of the dis- 
trict, there could not be many sinful people in it, and 
therefore it would not be any great demand on God’s 
mercy to spare it, and Lot would thus be saved from 
further efforts for safety. The mountain was far off 
and he pigtt not get there in time, so that if the 
Lord would appoint him a nearer refuge in this little 
city it would only be a very slight concession. A re- 
markable revelation of Lot’s spiritual dulness and 
selfishness. 

Verse 21.—/ have accepted thee: Lot had evi- 
peice | P gayrey otherwise Zoar would have been 
included in the overthrow. 

Verse 22.—/ cannot: A remarkable testimony to 
God’s determination to save his unworthy servant.— 
Zoar; The word means ‘‘ little.” See verse 20, and 
chapter 14:8. The original name was Bela (chap. 
14 : 2). 

Verse 24.—Gomorrah:; See chapter 13 : 10, always 
associated with Sodom. Other cities in the neigh- 
borhood were also destroyed (Deut. 29 : 23).—Arzm- 
stone and fire; Pitch and fire; that is, ‘‘ burning 

itch” (Isa. 13 : 19; Jer. 49 : 18; Zepb. 2: 9). 

hether this divine action was by means of burning 
pitch, or lightning which ignited the bituminous salt, 
or a volcanic eruption, the fact itself was manifestly 
miraculous. Some weighty authorities think that 
the physical cause of the destruction was an eruption 
of petroleum occasioned by an earthquake, and cer- 
tainly all the conditions are present in that district. 
The place abounds ‘‘in bituminous matter; after 
earthquakes bitumen is often found floating in the 
water. Sulphur springs and sulphur deposits are 
also frequent, so that the mention of brimstone is 
not unintelligible.” Scripture often records ‘‘ mediate 
miracles,” indicating God’s use of natural causes to 
bring about his purposes. The exact location of the 
cities of the Plain cannot now be determined, though 
most writers favor a position south, or southeast, of 
the present Dead Sea. 

Verse 26.—Looked back from behind him: She 
had already lingered, and then looked back with 
curiosity, although forbidden (v. 17).—A pillar Y 
sadt; ** The sulphur blast overtook her, and, like all 
the country round, she was enveloped in an incrusta- 
tion of salt.” (See Luke 17 : 32.) 

“Verse 27.—Zhe place: Chapter 18 ; 22. One of 
the three that came to Abraham was a divine mani- 
festation in angelic form, while the two others that 
went to Sodom were created angels. 

Verse 29.—-God remembered Abraham, and sent 
Lot out: Lot’s deliverance was thus the result of 
Abraham’s prayer, even though ten righteous could 
not be found (chap. 18 ; 32). 


Wyc irre CoLiece, Toronto. 
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no one wonders that it met the fate of Sodom. 
Our great cities have their little Sodoms in full 
blast, and the only reason they are spared are 
the righteous who are there, If all Coatesville 
was like Casey’s bar-room, if all homes were 
like Turner’s, and all thoughts and desires 
were on Bull’s pool-room level, the Abra- 
hams up at Brandywine Manor might see 
some extra smoke here at Coatesville to- 
morrow. The Indians used to call it ‘ fire- 
water’’ (Mal, 4: 1-3; Rev. 22 : 20). 
COATESVILLE, Pa, 
a4 


The Illustration Round- Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week, An important circular ex- 
plaining the acceptance of material, and the 
year's lesson calendar, will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp. 

Alcohol in an ncy.— Come ye out 
Srom among them, and be ye separate, saith 
the Lord, and touch no unclean thing 
(Golden Text). On one of the ocean liners 
the captain did not take wine at his meals, 
and, when urged to do so, politely declined. 
Many persisted in knowing why he refused, 
and, in answer to their request, he said he had 
when a boy promised his mother never to 
touch wine or spirits. ‘* A few years later,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ I was shipwrecked, and, with three 
other comrades, was lashed to the rigging, 
and remained nearly two days before we were 
taken off. We were numbed, chilled, and 
so exhausted that we could hardly move. 
The boat that rescued us carried with it a 
quantity of brandy, and we were offered all 
we could drink, but I refused, although told 
it was at the risk of my life. Both my com- 
rades drank freely and became delirious, 
then unconscious, and finally died; but I 
recovered. This taught me a lesson,—that 
spirits were not good even in extreme cases of 
exhaustion,—and many times I have been 
grateful for my promise to my mother,’’— 
The Rev. J. A. Goodrich, Jefferson, Ohio. 
From the National Advocate. 


After Three Years.—Come ye out from 
among them, and be ye separate, satth the 
Lord, and touch no unclean thing ia mr 
Text). ‘Ihe following story is told of a Phil- 
adelphia millionaire who has been dead some 
years: A young man came to him one day 
and asked pecuniary aid to start him in busi- 
ness. ‘* Do you drink?’’ asked the million- 
aire, ‘*Onceina while.” ‘Stop it. Stop 
it. for a year, and then come and see me.”’ 
The young man broke off the habit at once, 
and at the end of the year came to see the 
millionaire again, ‘* Do you smoke ?’’ asked 
the successful man. ‘Now and then.’’ 
*¢Stop it! Stop it for a year, and then come 
and see me again.’”? The young man went 
home determined to break away from the 
habit. It took him some time, but finally 
he abstained from smoking for a year, and 
presented himself again. ‘*Doyouchew?”’ 
asked the philanthropist. ** Yes, I do,’’ was 
the desperate reply. ‘* Stop it! Stop it for 
a year; thencome and see me again.’’ The 
young man stopped chewing, but he never 
went back again. When asked by his anx- 
ious friends why he never called on the mil- 
lionaire again, he replied that he knew ex- 
actly what the man was driving. at. ‘‘He’d 
have told me that now that I have stopped 
drinking and smoking and chewing I must 
have saved enough to start myself in busi- 
ness, AND 1 HAVE.”—Mrs. W. A. Hurtin, 
Middletown, N.Y. From The Boys’ World. 


A Powerful ‘* Notion.”"—Come ye out 
from among them, and be ye separate, satth 
the Lord (Golden Text). r. Wayland 
Hoyt related this incident in the Homiletic 
Review, One said: ‘‘I met a man who 
asked me where I was going. ‘To the 
prayer-meeting,’ I said. ‘The Christian 
religion is a mere notion,’ he replied. Suid 
I: ‘Stranger, you see that tavern over there ? 
The time was, as everybody in this town 
knows, that if I had a quarter in my pocket 
I could not pass that tavern without going 
and getting a drink. But God has changed 
my heart, and the Lord Jesus Christ has 
destroyed my thirst for strong drink. There 
is my whole week’s wages, and I have no 
temptation to go in there. Stranger, if this 
is a notion, I want to tell you it is a mighty 
powerful notion ; it is a notion that has put 
clothes on my children’s backs, good food 
on our table, and has filled my mouth with 
thanksgiving to God.’ ’’—7Zke Rev. Thor- 
burn Clark, Parksley, Va. 
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Daring to be Different.— Come ye out 
Srom among them, and be ye separate 
(Golden Text), A sailor on ope of our war- 
ships crept behind one of the big guns every 
night and prayed. For a long time he was 
alone. At last another jack tar joined him. 
Many nights they met together and prayed 
behind the big gun. One of their mates— 
out of a number who had seen and ridiculed 
them—went and told the commander, think- 
ing he might stop the daily prayer-meeting. 
But he ordered a place curtained off for his 
praying sailors, and said that no one must 
molest them, One by one their comrades 
came to them, to be admitted into the little 
prayer-tent, until thirty-two converted men 
gathered there daily, to read God’s Word 
and worship Him.—Anna M. Tilton, Wash- 
ington, D. C. From The Christian Herald. 


Clinging to Poison.— Zouch no unclean 
thing (Golden Text). In the legend, the 
Duchess Isabella, wishing earnestly to obtain 
some object, was instructed by the crafty 
court astrologer to kiss day by day for a 
hundred days a certain beautiful picture and 
she would receive the fulfilment of her wish. 
It was a sinister trick, for the picture con- 
tained a subtle poison which stained her lips 
with every salutation. Little by little the 
golden tresses of the queenly woman turned 
white, her eyes became dim, her color faded, 
her lips became black; but, infatuated, the 
suicidal kiss was continued until before the 
hundred days were complete the royal dupe 
lay dead. So we yield ourselves to the sor- 
cery of sin. Despite many warnings, we 
persist in our fellowship with what seems 
truth, beauty, liberty, pleasure, until our 
whole soul is poisoned and destroyed. Sin, 
when it is finished, bringeth forth death.— 
W. Hetherington, Plumstead, Eng. From 
** The Transfigured Sackcloth,’’ by W. L. 
Watkinson, The prise for this week 1s 
awarded to this illustration, 


Owned, but Not Possessed.—Zscajge for 
thy life, look not behind thee (v. 17). Some 
time ago I owned a good overcoat, but some 
one came into my study and took itaway. I 
still own it, but I do not possess it. It is 
possible for God to own us, while the devil 
possesses us. The ideal Christian is the man 
who recognizes the ownership ot Christ, and 
realizes full possession through the Holy 
Spiri.—Zmma C, Fisk, Boonville, N. Y. 
From A. C, Dixon, in The Christian Herald. 
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Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


HE fact that the lesson period in the 
Sunday-school is so short constitutes 
the very reason why we should utilize 

means that will give the facts and impress 
the truths in the quickest and most perma- 
nent way. And as one looks on one of the 
maps in this department and notes the stand- 
“wert for each lesson, with the field of vision 
rom each one clearly marked, and then takes 
up a stereoscope and looks over these exact 
parts of the land as they stand out life size 
and with almost infinite detail, it becomes 
evident that here is a means by which we 
can get in the shortest time, with the least 
effort, and in the most pleasurable way, a 
definite first-hand knowledge of these im- 
portant places in Bible lands, 

Many superintendents and teachers are 
likely to make the mistake of thinking that 
little is being accomplished with the stereo- 
scope unless the scholar can be allowed to 
look at the stereographed scene for a consid- 
erable time, It is true that there is a good 
deal that it is profitable to notice in each of 
these parts of the land as they can be seen 
through the stereoscope, yet effective results 
can be gained very quickly. It is almost im- 
possible for us to realize with what rapidity 
knowledge of objects and places is gained 
through the eyes, and how lasting is the 
nature of this knowledge. It is not too much 
to say that in looking at a place for a few 
seconds only, a person can get a better. im- 
pression of it than he could ever get in any 
other way, and, besides, this impression will 
be more lasting. Even though a child or 
adult has his eyes within the hood of the 
stereoscope for ten seconds only, it is possi- 
ble for him to get impressions that words 
could never give—impressions that will be 
used over and over again for years. Consid- 
ering the ease and qnickness with which this 
knowledge of Bible lands may thus be ob- 
tained, the numberless times it will be used, 
and its importance in giving interest and 
reality to Bible history, it is most desjrable 
that this stereograph system should be ‘put 
within reach of every child and adult. 


Scholarly authorities differ widely in their 
ideas about the exact location of Sodom 
and Gomorrah. Some believe the lost 
towns used to stand in a plain at the 
south end of the Dead Sea. You can see 
that plain as it looks to-day, if you stand at 
the point of the V marked on the southern 
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limits of our map, and face northwest. You 
look from a low hillside across a broad level 
of extraordinary barrenness—a level that is 
drearily dry as a bone, yet not smooth. The 
clayey marl of which it is composed is torn 
into ragged ridges separated by deep furrows 
and cracks, as if it had been slowed by 
giants and then baked ina furnace. (The 
sunshine does seem almost as hot as a fur- 
nace fire.) In the distance one of the 
streams shown on our map makes possible a 
bit of greenness, but not of pleasantness. 
The watered ground is boggy ; its few bushes 
and trees are forlornly stunted. Beyond that 
space of soggy marshland you see a long, 
bare hill, a huge mass of crystalline salt, 
partly overlaid with commonplace limestone 
and thin soil. 

George Adam Smith (‘* Hist. Geog. of the 
Holy Land’’) calls the region spread out 
before you, ‘‘this awful hollow, this bit of 
the infernal regions come up to the surface, 
this hell with the sun shining into it ’’—strong 
phrases perfectly characterizing its weird, 
unearthly desolation. Even if one had never 
heard of Sodom, the very look of the place 
would suggest. mysterious terror and tragedy. 

(Use a stereograph entitled ‘* The wilder- 
ness south of the Dead Sea; northwest from 
Ain-et-Beida to Jebel Usdum—Salt Moun- 
tain.’’) 

‘The Underwood Travel System is, under this 
heading, applied as usual to the lessons of the 
year, Twelve stereographs are described with 
the lessons of this first quarter ; price, $2. The 
four for March cost 67 cents. ss than four 
in one order are 20 cents each, Stereoscopes, 
85 cents each, The use of the stereographs in 
class will be found exceedingly helpful. Lan- 
tern slides of the same scenes can also be ob- 
tained: plain slides, 50 cents each; sepia-tinted, 
55 cents ; colored, ese each. In orders for 
twenty-five or more, prices are: plain slides, 
40 ,cents each ; ja, 45 cents; colored, $r. 
Postage or express is prepaid. Send orders to 
The Sunda School Times Co., 1031 Wainut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister 
of the Anglo-American Congregation 
in Beyrout 


T even... Lot sat in the gate of Sodom 
A (v. 1). The time was the cool of the 
day, half an hour before and after 
sunset. The work of the day was over, and 
the chief meal of the day was being pre- 
pared. Close behind the city gate would be 
a square or circular recess screened from the 
sun by the lookout tower over the gate, and 
with stone seats on both sides. There the 
elders of the city met’ to consult together, 
hear complaints, and receive and impart the 
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general news. It was at once court-house, 
post-office, and renters’ agency for the town. 

Nay; but we will abide in. the street all 
night (v. 2). In a village there was the 
guest-room provided by the villagers for the 
stranger, where the people in turn supplied 
the night’s food, or gave an annual contri- 
bution of grain and fruits to the head man 
of the village for that purpose. In a large 
town that was both impossible and unneces- 
sary, as it would contain a sufficient number 
of rich people with plenty of room in their 
houses for the passing stranger. Conse- 
quently, in a town or large village the trav- 
eler walks or rides along until some citizen 
hails him and invites him to the night 
in his house. Failing that he ties up his 
animal and spreads out his rug to sleep at 
the roadside, under the shelter of some arch- 
way or recess to protect him from the dew of 
the night. In presenting his invitation Lot 
did so with reverence, for the stranger was 
sacred as having committed himself in his 
helplessness to the Divine protection, and 
he knew how to reward such an act of piety. 
He By apes that. his tired and dusty feet 
would be washed, a menial act, but a proverb 
says, ‘‘ There is no degradation in the hum- 
blest service to your family, your horse, or 
your guest.’’ He would be allowed to depart 
at dawn without being pressed to stay longer, 
and without a question being asked about 
himself or his destination, It was the Oriental 
way of saying, ‘*‘ Make yourself at home.”’ 

his city, ... it is a little one (v.20). On 
the open mountain-side and in .the wilder- 
ness there was the danger of being attacked 
and plundered, and he was without his 
armed shepherds ready for self-defense. 
Drunkenness and licentiousness were the 
vices of a wealthy city, and would be un- 
known to the peasant life of Zoar. 

She became a pillar of salt (v. 26). With 
us a monument has sometimes to be railed 
off to protect it from the devotee tourist with 
his chipping hammer. According to Jewish 
tradition a worse fate befel this statue, with 
its Clytie-like reverted face, for every day 
the sheep and cattle of the plain came and 
licked it down to the ankles, and every night 
it grew again, 

ALEXANDRIA, EGyPt. 


b 
From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
A Prayer Before the Lesson.— Our Father, 


we thank thee for every means by which thou 
hast sought to save us from sin and its wreck 
and ruin. We thank thee that thy Word bears 
testimony to the uprightness of faithful servants 
of thine in the midst of unspeakable evils. We 
pray thee that no evil within or without may 
ave power to hold us in slavery to its death- 
dealing allurements. If by reason of selfishness 
and low ideals we have found ourselves turning 
with curiosity or with a sense of adventure 
toward that which is not of thee, may we be 
saved from yielding to the engaging devices of 
Satan's traps. Lord, we are compassed about 
with enemies of the soui; be thou our defense, 
our fortress, our strong tower, our deliverance. 
Destroy in us, we pray thee, the beginnings of 
any spirit out of which can grow a structure 
wherein sin reigns. We ask this in the name 
of him who gave himself unto death that we 
might live. Amen. ' 
After the Lesson.— When Henry Drura 
mond was a boy he played on his school 
cricket-team. He was a very good player ; 
so good that much of the success of the 
eleven was due to his work. The team, 
however, got into a bad way of using profane 
language, and Henry’stated plainly that he 
would get off the eleven unless that sort of 
thing could stop. The boys didn’t really 
believe that he would; but when he did re- 
sign they knew that he meant what he said, 
and it was only when the boys agreed not 
to have any profanity poisoning the games 
that Henry took his place on the eleven once 
more. The boy who wants to do right is, to 
say the least, running a great risk when he 
gives his name and presence and his fellow- 
ship to any crowd of fellows who persist in 
known sin. Most of us haven’t learned how 
to hate sin thoroughly enough. We let a 
lot of wicked things go on when we could 
stop them, and the first thing we know we 
are mixed up in them ourselves. The worst 
kind of ruin and death to everything that is 
decent is just the natural, ordinary outcome 
of doing things that we know are wrong. 
God has, in all the ages, found it necessary 
to clean up men and nations, and often by 
means that seem to us very harsh. if, how- 
ever, we could see sin as God sees it, and 
know what sin means as well as he knows, I 
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have no doubt that we would wonder, not at 
his severity, but at his marvelous patience. 

m and Gomorrah came to the end toward 
which they were rushing with all of the reck- 
lessness of sin. Lotand his family for Abra- 
ham’s sake were saved from the destruction, 
God destroyed Sodom, but this same God 
delivered Lot. . 





ESTROYING SODOM 
GOD wen RING LOT 











Both of these deeds were done in love. 
God’s loving voice is calling to us to-day, 
urging us to keep apart from the stain of sin 
and to let all uncleanness go. We need not 
say that we have not been sufficiently warned ; 
we need not say that we have not been suffi- 
ciently helped. We have Jesus as our 
Saviour from sin and sinning. We do not 
have to go back to the Old Testament to see 
the consequences of sin. The last drunkard 
that you saw was a warning. The bright 
lights of, the saloon are really warnings, and 
not invitations to the person of right mind. 
God is both a destroyer and a deliverer, It 
is for each one of us to say whether we shall 
recklessly invite by sin the death that is at 
the end of sin and sinning, and all the way 
along, or gladly receive into our lives right 
now, for the present and for the future, a 
deliverance from sin that means service and 
love in the surest and highest sense. Let 
us pray. 

PHILADELPHIA, 


7 
Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘* Awake, my soul, stretch every nerve.” 
‘*T need thee every hour."’ 
‘* Lord Jesus, I long to be perfectly whole."’ 
‘* My soul, be on thy guard.”’ 
‘*O God, mine inmost soul convert.” 
‘ Sinners, turn ; why will ye die ?’’ ° 
‘*The Son of God gogs forth to war.” 
“* Yield not to temptation."’ 
(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book “ Bible Songs.’’) 
Psalm 34 : 11-13 (72 : 1-3). 
Psalm 11 : 1-7:(17 : 4-7). 
Psalm 138 : 1-6 (295 : 2-4). 
Psalm 50 : 1-6 (104 : 1-3). 
Psalm 91 : 1-8 (184 : 5-8). 


2“ 
One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty that is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells, Litt.D., LL.D. 


IGGING 1NnN Sopom.—The following 
exercise is an application of our les- 
son to modern times. It shows some 

ot the evils that make Sodoms out of our 
modern cities, and will bring about their de- 
struction if they sre not reformed. ‘These 
évils will also change a life into a Sodom, 
and bury it in the ashes of ruin. 

Fill a good-sized pan with ashes, and bury 
in the ashes, before the recitation, various 
objects symbolic of the evils which you wish 
to bring to the attention of your class. Hand 
to a member of the class a toy spade; tell 
him that the pan of ashes represents buried 
Sodom, and ask him to dig and see what he 
finds in the ashes. 

Perhaps the first thing discovered is a 
cigaret. It will give you an opportunity to 
question the pupil on the harm wrought by 
the use of tobacco and the connection of 
tobacco with modern Sodoms. How can 
we bury this evil ? 

A theater advertisement may be the next 
object discovered. You will thus have a 
chance to talk with the pupil about the 
harm done by bad plays_ and the way to put 
an end to that harm. 

In another part of ‘*Sodom”’ a playing- 
card will be discovered, and you will ques- 
tion the pupil on the evil of gambling, its 
connection with modern Sodoms, public and 
private, and how gambling may be sup- 
pressed. 

A small bottle containing vinegar, marked 
‘*Whisky,’? may next be found. Here is 
something that is a part of all Sodoms, and 
is sure to bring about their ruin. Ask the 
pupils howit destroys cities and men, and 
how we may drive it out of communities and 
individual lives. 

The spade may next bring up a sealed en- 
velope (and you will see that it remains 
sealed) containing a bit of pasteboard, and 
labeled ‘** Bad picture.’? Talk of the harm 





that may be wrought through the eyes, and 
the evil of all forms of licentiousness, 

Next may be found a small book in the 
French language, marked ‘‘ French novel,’’ 
You will explain that so many French novels 
have had evil tendencies that the term has 
atmost become synonymous with harmful 
books. You will show how much harm may 
be brought about by evil books, which influ- 
ence us more than we realize ; and the great 
value, on the contrary, of good books. 

Not all of these objects and topics may 
meet the needs of your class, and you may 
wish to substitute others for some of them ; 
but the plan affords a picturesque and inter- 
esting way of enforcing the truths of the 
lesson, 


AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ESSON TEACHING.—Wrong choosing 
brings trouble. 

Note.—Enlarge to-day’s story by re- 
lating other troubles that came to Lot’s fam- 
ily. (See parts of chapters 14 and 18.) 

Review and Enlarged Story.—When Lot 
chose the fine grassy plain by the river he 
was sure he would grow richer in cattle, 
sheep, and camels, and he did; but Lot and 
his family lived in the wicked city of Sodom, 
near by. Lot did not see his kind Uncle 
Abraham very often, because Abraham had 
moved toward the south. ° 

After a while four kings banded together 
and came to fight against Sodom. They 
won, and carried away as prisoners many 
people of Sodom, with their flocks and food. 
They carried away Lot and his goods, 

A man who escaped hurried and told 
Abraham, who quickly gathered three hun- 
dred and eighteen trained servants and hur- 
ried to overtake those kings, who had car- 
ried Lot away. Because the kings had. such 
a good start Abraham traveled more than 
one hundred miles before he caught up with 
them one night and surprised them, chasing 
them away. Abraham brought back Lot and 
his goods, besides other people. 

On the way back a good priest of God met 
and blessed Abraham, who made a present 
to the priest and traveled on. 

Abraham wouldn’t take a present from the 
king of Sodom for bringing back his people 
and their goods. Perhaps Abraham said to 
Lot, Come out from among these people and 
be separate, but Lot still chose to live in 
Sodom, g0 Abraham and his servants went 
back to Hebron. 

It was after this that three visitors came 
one day to Abraham’s tent. After resting 
and eating they promised a son to Abraham, 
and told him they were on their way to 
Sodom, which was such a wicked city that 
God said it must be destroyed. Abraham 
went part way with them. He kept won- 
dering what would happen to Lot’s family if 
Sodom was destroyed. 

After bidding the men good-by, Abra- 
ham prayed earnestly to God: ‘If there are 
fifty good men in Sodom, won’t you save the 
city for their sakes?’’ God promised, Then 
Abraham prayed for forty-five, forty, thirty, 
twenty, even ten, Each time God promised. 
Abraham was sure that ten good people could 
be found in Sodom, so he stopped praying, 
and went back to his tents, 

To-day’s Story.—VYoward evening, as Lot 
sat near the city gate of Sodom, two men 
drew near. Lot rose and bowed low. Be- 
cause they were good men, Lot invited 
them to stop over night at his house. Other 
men had seen Lot’s visitors. ‘They didn’t 
want good men in Sodom, so went to Lot’s 
house and ordered him to give them up. 
Lot refused. The visitors then told their 
errand: ‘*The Lord sent us to warn you 
that Sodom will be destroyed. Tell your 
friends and hurry away with them.’’ When 
Lot told them, they mocked him and would 
not go. In the morning the visitors said, 
‘‘Hurry away with your wife and two 
daughters.” ‘The visitors took hold of their 
hands ang led them outside the city gate, say- 
ing, ‘* Escape for your lives to the mountains, 
look.not behind you, do not stay in the plain, 
lest you also be destroyed.’’ ‘*Come out 
from among them, and be ye separate, saith 
the Lord.’’ 

There was no time to gather their flocks 
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and herds to take with them. As they hur- 
ried away, Lot said, ‘* We cannot reach the 
mountains, let us escape to the little city of 
Zoar.’’ The visitors said, ‘* Make haste. 
God will spare that little city for your sakes.’’ 
They hurried away. (The picture shows 
this.) Lot’s wife stopped looked back, 
and became a pillar of salt. .Lot and his 
daughters reached Zoar and were safe; but 
he had lost all his riches, for Sodom and the 
cities near by, and everything that grew, 
were destroyed by fire, 

Lot’s kind old Uncle Abraham couldn’t 
sleep that night. Early in the morning he 
went back to the place where he had prayed. 
As he looked toward Sodom, he saw the 
smoke rising from the burning city, like a 
furnace. Because of Abraham’s prayer,God 
had saved Lot and his daughters. After a 
while they moved to the mountains. Be- 
cause they had no home, they lived in a 
cave. Lot’s selfish choice made him ‘ch 
for a time, but brought him all ~-..3 of 
troubles. "| 

After the Story.—Lot lived among wicked 
people that he might get rich. David Liv- 
ingstone chose to live among wicked people, 
that he might teach them to be good. That 


is why people want to honor his birthday, 


this month, 

Sometimes people choose tobacco and 
liquor because they think they will have 
more enjoyment, but tobacco injures the 
heart, and liquor causes all sorts of trouble, 
so that people lose much good out of their 
lives. Part of our Golden Text says, ‘* Touch 
no unclean thing.’’ 

Hand-work.—The older children may 
copy the following, and the younger children 
may paste a copy in their books, to learn 
and remember : 


** We can't be too little 
To choose to do right, 
And always remember 
We live in God's sight." 


Cuicaco, ILL. 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


O LOT pitched his tent soward Sodom. 
What became of him after that? Pro- 
ducing’a horseshoe magnet, we slowly 

moved the steel toward it, and watched with 
interest to see the steel take its final ‘‘leap”’ 
and cling to the magnet. The girls were 
interested in judging just when the magnet’s 
power would become irresistible to the steel. 
This was the result that came from Lot’s 
move foward Sodom ; he was drawn into it, 
and bore the sorrow of that sojourn all his 
life: Had Lot been a positive force for good 
while in Sodom he would have been driven 
from the place or killed, but we have no 
record of his attempt to do good. Lot had 
gone for worldly wealth, forgetting that such 
riches, without Jehovah’s blessing, have 
sorrow added thereto. Recall Proverbs 10: 
22. What was Lot’s sorrow? Was he not 
saved ? 

Lot's Rescue,—Recall Jehovah’s announce- 
ment to Abraham of the destruction of 
Sodom, Note the reason Jehovah destroyed 
it. Recall the necessity in Noah’s time. 
Note Abraham’s intercession, Impress the 
value of intercessory prayer and Christ our 
intercessor. Note the angels’ visit to Lot; 
the refusal of some to be saved, and the sig- 
nificant attitude of mind suggested by the 
backward glance of Lot’s wife. 

Lot's Sorrow,—Lot was saved. He could 
in time accumulate flocks and wealth. 
Where then was his sorrow? Let us ask 
him, Yes, Lot, you were saved, but where 
are all the others you took to Sodom? You 
are responsible for ¢hem. You can never 
gain them back. 

xirls, are you leading any one the least 

bit ** Sodomward’’? Are any of your com- 
panions ‘*Sodomites’’?. Are you satisfied 
to remain in Sodom when the Holy Spirit 


bids you flee? Sodom, Sin, Sorrow are all in | 


the same neighborhood. 

Lot's Mistake.—Note that Lot’s first mis- 
take was in Jooking toward Sodom. In /Jook- 
ing toward a temptation one always is lured 
by false hopes. Then Lot pitched his tent 
toward Sodom, Had he never approached 
the borders of that city he would not have 
ended zm it. One never knows just how far 
he can go before sin, like the magnet’s 
power, overcomes our will and irresistibly 
draws us to death. 

Calling on a fboy who was ill, I found a 
yellow warning label on the door. I dared 
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not enter because of the disease within. But 
the recruiting stations on the borders of 
Sodom are not so labeled, and girls and boys 
enter, not realizing the danger. The best 
way to avoid this end is not to even /ood in 
that direction. Then we will not move 
toward it, It is for this reason that we 
pledge ourselves not to touch alcoholic 
drinks, 

We can soil our clothes or hands with a 
tiny piece of charcoal as well as with a huge 
piece, and if we desire to remain unsoiled we 
must not only refuse to touch the charcoal, 
but we must keep away from the neighdor- 
hood of it. 

The first step in saving Lot was to separate 
him from the evil. Watch your choices, 
girls. Have you ever seen a little child half 
afraid timidly touch with her finger-tips the 
kitten’s soft fur? There are some things 
Christian girls must not ‘*touch,’’ even with" 
finger-tips. ‘Touch not, and keep separate 
from that which Jehovah cannot bless, or 
that does not lead you nearer to Jesus Christ, 
Mark and memorize 2 Corinthians 6 : 17. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


Read of the birth of Isaac and Hagar’s 
hard fortune (Gen. 21 : 1-20), How did 
Jehovah test Abraham’s faith? (Gen. 22: 
1-8.) Why does the school-teacher test her 
pupils ? 

Read Genesis 22 : 9-14. What did this 
sacrifice indicate concerning the character of 
Abraham and Isaac ? 

Read Genesis 22:15. How was Abra- 
ham specially rewarded for his faith ? 

Memorize Romans 8 : 32 and John 3 : 16. 
What other Son was a willing sacrifice for 
the Father? 

Memorize Hosea 6: 6. Why did Jehovah 
provide the ram instead of Isaac? 
Read again Genesis 22 : 1-13. 

this a faith test? 

PHILADELPHIA, 


How was 


A Boy’s-Eye View of the Lesson 


By Pucker 
saad HERE did Lot live?’ began 
teacher. 


**Sodom'!’’ we all hollered, 

** Where was Sodom, James?” 

**T couldn’t find it on any map,”’ answered 
Skinny, ‘* but it must have been down in 
the valley somewhere near the Dead Sea.”’ 

‘* All right,’”? said teacher. ‘‘ How did 
Lot come to be there ?”’ : 

So I told about the quarrel with Abram, 
and how they separated, and Lot chose the 
river bottoms because that was the best 
land. 

‘*But why didn’t he stay out on the 
farm ?’’ suggested teacher. 

** Father says Lot’s wife probably wanted 
to get the girls into society,’’ answered 
Fred, ‘‘ but I think he decided he could 
make more money there than by just 
farming.’’ 

‘* What kind of a city was Sodom?”’ 
teacher asked. 

** Bad !’? hollered Bulldog. 

**How did God decide to- punish that 
wicked city ?”’ 

‘* Burn it up,’’ said Skinny. 

Teacher had Bumps tell about Abraham 
trying to get God to spare the city, and how 
he wouldn’t, because Lot was the only decent 
man in it. 

‘*What would you do, Carl,” asked 
teacher, ‘‘if you had to live in Sodom, as 
Lot did ?”’ 

‘*T’ve been thinking about that all the 
week,’ replied Carl slowly. ‘* I’ve decided 
I’d move away if I could. If I had to stay 
I wouldn’t mix with the bad people much, 
nor do any of the bad things they did, and I 
believe I’d- start a little Sunday-school in my 
house and try to get some of them to be 
Christians,”’ 

Teacher said that was a good answer, and 
that with all the evil there is around us now, 
we must do that same way, keep ourselves 
pure and try to make others better, and I 
think so too. 

Then we had the debate on, ‘‘ Resolved, 
that the country is a better place to live than 
a city.’’ 

I spoke first about how the country is 
more fun, and not so many bad people, nor 
saloons and such. 

Fred said there was more chance to make 
money in the city, better houses, more 
churches, Y. M. C. A.’s, and better schools. 

Teacher said I could speak again. So I 
told how boys in the country didn’t hardly 
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ever get arrested, but lots of boys in the city 
did, and how bad some of the shows are, 
and the class all yoted that I won the de- 
bate. I tell -you, it was lots of fun. 

Next we read the lesson verses, and 
teacher had Bert tell about how Pompeii 
was destroyed by a volcano. ‘Teacher 
showed us a picture of Mt, Vesuvius, and 
told how the melted rock ran down like 
liquid. fire. It must have been awful: He 
said it was something like that, only worse, 
when God rained fire and brimstone out of 
heaven and burnt up Sodom, and that some 
day the whole world would burn up ‘that 
way. ' 

; said he didn’t see how it could 

‘* Why,” smiled teacher, ** when you get 
to geology in your school work you will 
learn that the center of thé earth is all liquid 
fire, just like that from a volcano, and when 
God gets ready to dispose of this world, it 
will be easy enough to burn it up.”’ 

He told how, when he was a boy, he used 
to be afraid to go to bed at night, for fear 
the world might come to an end before he 
woke up. Finally his mother told him that 
before the end of the world Jesus would 
come and take to himself all who trust him. 
So ever since then he hasn’t been afraid. 

** There’s only one thing to be afraid of,”’ 
he said, 

‘* What’s that ?’’ asked Bulldog. 

**Sin,’’ said teacher. ‘* That was the 
cause of Sodom’s downfall, and is the only 
thing that can really harm us,’’ 

‘Then he put on the board : 


 oancer | SIN 


Then all of a sudden the bell rang, and 
Bulldog never got to tell about Lot’s wife 
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turning into salt; but after class he said it 
was something like petrified wood, and he 
showed us a piece that the teacher had 
loaned him on purpose to explain it by. 

For next time we have to each one 
imagine a picture of Abraham and Isaac 
oing up the mountain, and then write down 
just how the picture looks, 


A Word by the Editor. -—Pucker’s view 
suggests the following plan for presenting 
this lesson : 


A. Approach to the Lesson. 


A leading question is asked which all the 
boys can answer. 


B. Lesson Truths. 


1. What drew Lot into Sodom, 

2. ‘The fate of a wicked city. ; 

3. A righteous man’s duty in evil surround- 
ings. 

4. ‘The destruction reserved for the earth, 

5. ‘The one thing to be afraid of, 


C. Suggested Questions. 

. Why didn’t Lot stay out in the country ? 

What kind of a city was Sodom ? 

. Should Lot have remained there ? 

Has the city any advantages over the 
country ? 

In which would you rather live? 

. What other city has been destroyed by fire ? 

. Could the world be destroyed in that way ? 

. What happened to Lot's wife ? 

. What is the one thing that can really 

harm us? 


D. Ulustrations of Lesson Truths. 


1. The destruction of Pompeii. 
2. Future destruction of the earth. 
3. Petrified wood. 


E. Blackboard Work. 
Diagram showing Sodom's danger and ours. 
F. Home- Work. 


A written exercise that will require some 
thinking on the lesson. 


Conou Pwr 
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The Gif: of Righteousness 


LTHOUGH * Dean Gray’s Bible Class” 
now and then may be a little behind 
the others in the International Series, 

let no one become impatient, because some- 
times ‘* the longest way round is the shortest 
way home.’’ In getting the dispensational 
view of the Bible we must spend more time 
on some features of its revelation, and may 
spend less on others, so that in the end we 
shall come out even. 

In coming to the story of Abram’s battle 
with the confederate kings (14: 1-16), be as- 
sured that we are dealing with veritable his- 
tory, asthe monuments of Assyria, Babylonia 
and Egypt now bear vitness (see the collat- 
eral reading on that subject already indi- 
cated), Study the map here also, and famil- 
iarize yourself with these localities on the 
east and south of the Dead Sea, The Cher- 
dorlaomer here named was the title belong, 
ing to a line of Elamite kings corresponding 
to the Pharaohs of Egypt and the Cesars of 
a later time. Abram Thad princely power for 
those days (v. 14), and he possessed military 
genius also (v. 15), but it was not in these 
things, but in God, that his power lay. God 
is now fulfiling his promise to Abram in the 
execution of his great purpose through Israel, 

We have a great character, and typical, 
in Melchizedek, who now appears (vs. 17-24). 
He was a pious king of Salem (perhaps the 
later Jerusalem) who, like Job, retained the 
knowledge of Jehovah, and was in his own 
person a prince and a priest (Job 1: 5-8; 
29:25) Recent discoveries sustain the his- 
toricity in this case as in the other, and per- 
haps ‘‘ Melchizedek,’’? like ‘* Chedorlao- 
mer,’’ was the common name of the dynasty 
of priest-kings ruling over that city. Ob- 
serve how he is employed as a type of Christ 
in Psalm 110 and Hebrews 7. 

It is in connection with this story of Mel- 
chizedek that a new name of God is met (v. 
18). ‘*God Most High”? (Heb. Z/ Ziyon), 
which, according to the context, means 
** possessor of heaven and earth”’ (v. 19). 
Melchizedek is a Gentile king, and this is a 
Gentile name of God, expressive of his re- 
lation to the nations, for a -triking illustra- 
tion of which see Deuteronomy 32:8. It is 
frequently used also in Daniel, which is the 
book of Gentile prophecy. 





Do Jehovah’s words to Abram (15: 1) 
grow out of Abram’s experience at the 
close of the preceding chapter? Had his 
feith been tried in relinquishing the spoil, 
and is he apprehensive of the enemizs he 
has made? Does this explain the double 
promise : ‘* I am thy s&ze/d, and thy exceed- 
ing great reward ?’’ How like God this is! 
And in the verses following we see him ful- 
filling the words of Paul in Ephesians 3 : 20. 
Abram is in doubt about that promise of a 
‘*seed.’? Sometimes in the East the posses- 
sions of a master were entailed on a steward 
where there was no natural heir. Was this 
God’s intention in the present instance? 
No, the seed should be his own (v. 4). Was 
Abrain’s faith able to measure up to this so 
stupendous declaration in view of all the cir- 
cumstances? Even so, and with the great 
result stated in verse 6, which is the most 
important truth of redemption we have yet 
met, more important to Abram, and to us, 
than anything God has yet revealed to him. 
To understand the words in this verse is 
vital to the understanding of the gospel of 
our redemption, 

Abram was a sinner, born into a state of 
wrongness as we all are, but God, by an act 
of sovereign grace, now puts him into a state 
of rightness. The ground of this change is 
not Abram’s character, but his belief in the 
testimony of God. Nor does it at the 
moment change his character, but his posi- 
tion before God. For an inspired exposi- 
tion of it, read again Romans 4, especially 
verses 23-25, which shows us plainly how it 
applies to us through Jesus Christ. 

God now identifies himself to his servant, 
and renews the promise of the land (v. 7), 
confirming it in solemn covenant. In those 
days men made covenants with one another 
by slaying an animal, dividing it in two 
parts, and walking up and down between 
them to solemnly seal the bond. Afterward 
part of the victim would be offered to their 
God, and the remainder eaten by the parties 
themselves. God thus condescended to as- 
sure Abram, since the furnace and lamp 
passing between the pieces, and doubtless 
consuming them, typified his presence and 
assumption of the bond. Among men it 
takes two to make a bond,. but not so here. 
God is alone, asking of Abram nothing. but 
the repose of confidence in his word. It is 





thus he covenants with us in Christ. He 
ives and we take. He promises and we 
lieve. ‘ 

Do not ever this solemn and import- 
ant event, however, without duly noting the 
prophecy of verses 12-16, which brings into 
view the subsequent long sojourn of Israel 
in Egypt, their bondage there, the judgments 
on their oppressors, their triumphant deliver- 
ance, and subsequent conquest of Canaan ; 
all of which will be treated of in lessons to 
follow. 

The lapse of faith recorded of Abram in 
the next chapter is sad indeed, for lapse it 
was: a deliberate attempt to accomplish by 
natural processes what could only come 
supernaturally, And yet there is an ex- 
planation of it, though it be noexcuse, Ten 
years had gone since God had promised him 
the seed (compare 12: 2, 4 with 16: 16) and 
ithad not come. Sarai and he were growing 
old; might it not be that they should 4e/p 
God to fulfil his word? Concubinage was 
the custom, and hence at Sarai’s suggestion 
Hagar is taken as a secondary wife (16:1, 
2). A wise teacher has said that human ex- 
pediency to give effect to Divine promises 
continues still one of the most dangerous 
reefs on which the lives of God’s people are 
wrecked, See the consequences to Sarai, 
Abram, Hagar and Ishmael related in this 
chapter, Note that we have here another 
theophany, or manifestation of the Second 
Person of the Trinity in ‘‘The Angel of 
re ”” (vs. 9-13). He assumes the 

ivine prerogative at verse 10, and is posi- 
tively identified as God (v. 13). Although it 
is only Hagar who thus identified him, yet 
as the inspired record in no way corrects or 
contradicts her we must accept it as true. 
But while Jehovah, he is the Son and not 
the Father. The word ‘‘Angel’’ means 
** one sent,’’ and it is the Father always who 
sends, and here the Son who is sent. 

Do not leave this lesson without reading 
Galatians 4: 21-25, and see how Hagar be- 
comes a type of the Mosaic law which ‘‘ gen- 
dereth to bondage.’’ 


Questions to Test Your Study 


1. Name chapter and verse from which the 
topic ‘‘ Gift of Righteousness ’’ is obtained. 

2. Name some books of collateral reading 
dealing with archeological research. 

3- For what presumably do the titles 
of ‘*Chedorlaomer’’ and ‘‘ Melchizedek ’’ 
stand? 

4. Have you examined Psalm 110 and 
Hebrews 7? 

5. What is the significance of Z/ Eiyon ? 

6. Can you quote Romans 4 : 23-25? 

7. What does ‘‘counted for righteous- 
ness’? mean to a believing sinner? 

8. Explain the symbolism of 15 : 7-11. 

9. How does the prophecy of 15: 12-16 
find fulfilment ? 

to, Explain the *‘ theophany’”’ of 16 : 7-13, 
and apply it to Christ. 


- 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, March 9g, 1913 
Obeying Conscience (1 John 3 : 
A leadérless meeting.) 


18-24. 





' Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mon.—'The —— mood (Acts 4: 18- 
20). P 

‘FUEs.—A conscience aflame (Jer. 20 : 9). 

WED.— The urge of conscience (Rom. 2: 

i 13-15). 

THUkRS.—Witness of conscience (Rom. 9g : 
1-5). 

Fri.—Suffering for God (1 Pet. 3 : 13-17). 

Sat.—God before men (Amos 7 : 14-17). 











What is conscience ? 


How is it enlightened and how does it 
speak ? 


What follows if we (1) obey, or (2) disobey ? 


ONSCIENCE is not a safe guide for any 
man, ‘* What!’’ many people ex- 
claim, ‘‘ is not conscience the voice of 

God within us, telling us what is right and 
what is wrong, so that all that a man needs 
to do is just to obey his conscience and he 
will be and do right?’’ Not a bit of it. 
What did our Lord himself say to his disci- 
ples, ‘‘ They shall put you out of the syna- 
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gogues: yea, the hour cometh, that whoso- 
ever killeth you shall think that he offereth 
service unto God.’’ And again and again 
men have done wrong in perfect con- 
science. Paul pes Christians in good 
conscience: **I verily thought with myself 
that I ought to do many things contrary to 
the name of Jesus of Nazareth.’’ And the 
priests who devised and maintained the tor- 
ture of the Inquisition were not by any means 
all bad men. Many of them were doubt- 
less good and loving men, who burned and 
broke the bodies of their. fellow-creatures 
because they thought it was right. 


The trouble is that we confuse the con- 
science and the moral judgment. ‘The con- 
science does not tell us what is right and 
what is wrong, If it did, then there would 
be no such thing as a universal conscience, 
for opinions as to what is right and what is 
wrong differ in different lands and times. 
Conscience only tells us that there is a right 
and that there is a wrong, and that we should 
do the right and right the wrong. But dis- 
cerning what is right and what wrong is a 
matter of judgment and education and moral 
eyesight. 
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And many people whose consciences are 
all right conscientiously do wrong because 
they are not properly instructed. ‘They are 
mistaken in their moral judgments. They 
are afflicted with igen alls blindness, 
**Our ancestors in this country,’’ said Dr. 
Trumbull in a sermon at Northfield to col- 
lege students on this subject of ‘*‘ moral color 
blindness ’’ from the text, ‘‘ Look therefore 
whether the light that is in thee be not dark- 
ness,’’ ‘*Our ancestors, North as well as 
South, were as conscientious in slave-holding, 
in rum-making and rum-drinking, in lottery- 
running and in dueling, as they were in bat- 
tling for political independence. Their con- 
sciences, meanwhile, were active enough ; 
the trouble was in their moral eyesight. 

** It is said to be an authenticated fact that 
godly old President Stiles, of Yale College, 
wrote a letter to a friend in the West Indies 
proposing to send a hogshead of New England 
rum in barter for an able-bodied negro slave. 
Still later the Rev. Dr. Nathan Strong, pastor 
of my old home church in Hartford, was, as 
Ihave been told, the owner of a distillery 
while in the active pastorate. Not being so 
successful a distiller as he was pastor, he 
failed in the rum business, and a civil judg- 
ment was rendered against him accordingly. 
To evade the sherifi’s execution, he was 
compelled to shut himself in the parsonage 
weekdays for a series of weeks; but when 
Sundays came he moved out in solemn dig- 
nity, with his cocked hat and knee-breeches, 
and passed across to the church to preach 
the gospel as usual. No civil process could 
disturb him on Sundays. His conscience 
does not seem to have disturbed: him, on the 
distillery question, any day of the \ eek. 
There are churches still standing, here in 
New England, which were built with the 
proceeds of lotteries duly authorized for chat 
sacred purpose, at the prayerful request of 
ministers and church-members.”’ 


So it becomes of the utmost importance to 
us not only to obey our consciences, but to 
make sure that our consciences are right. 
We must know what is right before we can 
do it, and no amount of conscience will save 
us from wrong-doing if what we do conscien- 
tiously is wrong. Whether it is right or 
wrong does not depend upon what our con- 
science says about it, but upon what God 
says about it. 


Sometimes people think that if only they 
think a thing is right it is right for them to 
do it. But that is true only when the eye 
sees right and is not color-blind. A color- 
blind railroad engineer who thought a red 
danger-signal was a white safety-light would 
not save his train from wreck. It is not 
what we think that determines right and 
wrong, but the moral facts and the character 
of God. 
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But when in God’s light we do see right 
and wrong as he sees them, then conscience 
has its full and free play. ‘* Do right,’’ it 
says, ‘‘do right. What God shows to be 
right, do that. Do not be afraid. Do not 
mind what the consequences are. At any 
cost, even though it be life-itself, do right.’’ 























LESSON FOR MARCH 9 (Gen. 19 : 1 3, 12 29) 








If you have found a special difficulty or problem in conducting family 
yers, Dr. Stone will welcome a letter from you, telling about it, and ad- 


esead to him in care of The Sunday School Times. 


If a certain plan or 


method has proved useful in your family worship, a brief letter describing 
it is invited; and so of your testimony as to any Oran oad blessing or 


experience that you have had in connection wi 


HE discussion of so vital a subject as 
the temperance question should not be 
omitted from the family circle. ‘To 

look upon it lightly as a matter of no special 
importance, or to evade it as not related to 
Christian homes, is an error, The danger 
of intemperance is too general to be disre- 
garded by any. This subtle foe has found 
its cruel way into homes of every variety, 
and has caused ruin where an entrance 
seemed impossible. 

The popular views as to wine-drinking are 
dangerous, to say the least, and to take for 
granted that our children know its dangers 
may be the height of ignorance or foolish- 
ness On our part. 

Although we translate temperance as self- 
control, we should not fail to teach with per- 
fect frankness the dire and far-reaching re- 
sults of drinking. 

A few years ago at a debutante’s luncheon 
given in a Southern town, wines were served 
in a Christian home. Of forty young girls, 
only two were wise or independent enough 
to turn down their glasses. Most of them 
drank, many for the first time. When the 
hostess was consulted later about it, she 
said, ‘* Why I supposed of course they would 
do as they had been trained,’’ and then 
added, ‘*A little wine won’t hurt them.’’ 
What an example for a Christian woman to 
set in a day when wine is associated with so 
much that is weakening character, 

Our children should be informed and in- 
structed as to the tendency of drinking even 
socially. Popular and high society may favor 








As: to Flavor 
Found Her Favorite Again 


A bright young lady tells how she 
came to be acutely sensitive as to the 
taste of coffee : 

‘*My health had been very poor for 
several years,” shesays. ‘‘I loved coffee 
and drank it for breakfast, but only 
learned by accident, as it were, that it 
was the cause of the constant, dreadful 
headaches from which I suffered every 
day, and of the nervousness that drove 
sleep from my pillow and so deranged 
my stomach that everything I ate gave 
me acute pain. (Teais just as injurious, 
because it contains caffeine, the same 
drug found in coffee.) 

‘*My condition finally got so serious 
that I was advised by my doctor to go to 
a hospital. There they gave me what I 
supposed was coffee, and I thought it 
was the best I ever drank, but I have 
since learned it was Postum. I gained 
rapidly and came home in four weeks. 

‘‘ Somehow the coffee we used at home 
didn’t taste right when I got back. I 
tried various kinds, but none tasted as 
good as that I drank in the hospital, and 
all brought back the dreadful headaches 
and the ‘ sick-all-over’ feeling. 

‘*One day I got a package of Postum, 
and the first taste of it I took, I said, 
*That’s the good coffee we had in the 
hospital !’ I have drank it ever since, 
and eat Grape-Nuts for my breakfast. I 
have no more headaches, and feel better 
than I have for years.” Name given 
upon request. Read the famous little 
book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
**There’s a reason.” 

Postum now comes in concentrated, 
powder form, called Instant Postum. It 
is ra by stirring a level teaspoon- 
ful in a cup of hot water, adding sugar 
to taste, and enough cream to bring the 
color to golden brown. 

Instant Postum is convenient ; there’s 
no waste ; and the flavor is always uni- 
form. Sold by grocers-—45 to 50-cup tin 
30 cts., go to 100-cup tin 50 cts. 

A 5-cup trial tin mailed for grocer’s 
name and 2-cent stamp for postage 
ee Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek 

ich, 





family worship. 


and encourage it, but woe be to the father 
or mother who puts wine or liquor to the 
lips of his child, The instruction within the 
home should shield the boy or girl who leaves 
for school, college, or business. Not open 
denunciation, but wise statement of fact 
and explanation of results will overcome 
the false and foolish inclinations of these 
days when it is considered smart to try 
new things and be a little careless. The 
light and sneering remark as to temperance 
and total abstinence should be good na- 
turedly but plainly challenged, and the other 
side set forth attractively and wisely. This 
is a question which the home must answer, 
or later the home may have to answer ior its 
failure to meet it squarely in time. 





March 3 to 9 
Mon.—Gen. 19: 12-17, 23-29. 
The Destruction of Sodom. 

Sin means death and destruction, The 
city which yields to sin is self-destructive. 
The vengeance of God has been and ever 
will be exercised against those who persist 
wilfully in wrong-doing. ‘The indifference 
and unbelief of wrong-doers does not hinder 
punishment nor stay destruction. 


Teach men, O God, the awful reality of 
punishment. May the sinner turn from his 
way, knowing that **The soul that sinneth, 
it shall die.”’ Save the cities of our land 
Srom the awful curse of sin and its human 
destruction. Deliver our cities from allow- 
ing greed and vice to make and regulate law. 
For thy sake. “Amen. 

Tues.—Gen. 18 : 16-33. 
The Doom of Sodom Decreed. 


Think of a city without ¢ex righteous within , 


it. What an awful judgment this very fact 
discloses. No wonder God was angered. 
The terrible evil of sin is in its contagion. 
Thus the segregation of vice works. It can 
not be confined. Once licensed it spreads 
throughout the whole city. 


Blessed and pure Master, save our cities, 
we pray thee, from the awful spread of 
crime and immorality, Show us thy purity 
that with pure eyes we may see thee. May 
those who ruin life perish ere they bring 
upon themselves greater condemnation, but 
save them if it be thy will, for Chris?’s sake. 
Amen. 


Wed.—Isa. 5: 8-24. Six Divine Woes. 

Two of these great woes are directly asso- 
ciated with drinking wine, Habits, as well as 
men, are known by their companions, The 
associations of intemperance are ever evil. 
Deception in its worst form, that of self- 
Geception, results. Evil and good, light 
and dark, bitter and sweet, are confused. 


Almighty God, thou who wilt not allow 
evil to controland rule, turn the hearts of 
wicked men to thee, and save them ere doom 
pursue and slay them. -iMay Sodom’s lesson 
teach them to repent. In thy name, Amen. 


Thurs.—1 King's 20 : 13-21. 
Revelers Unfit for Duty. 


As in the ancient records of the children 
of Israel, so to-day intemperance and drink 
destroy efficiency. The training table of col- 
lege athletes means self-control and restraint. 
Our best railroads and business firms will not 
employ men who drink. 


Grant to us all, our loving Heavenly 
Father, a self-control which is sure and 
steadfast because it is centered in thee. Save 
us from ever yielding to temptation and 
keep us pure and true, For thy sake, Amen. 


et = 53 1-9, 25-28. The Handwriting on the 


The revelry of sin is short-lived. The 
pleasures of sin are but for a short season. 
Death and destruction are always over- 
shadowing the evil-doer. The sin of self- 
indulgence and intemperance leads "quickly 
to other sins. Irreverence, blasphemy, and 
idolatry followed one after another, until the 
hand on the wall wrote its prophecy of doom. 
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Eternal and just God, save the nations of 
the earth, we pray thee, from the sins 9 
Belshazzar, less the missionaries of the 
cross im every land to-day, and give to us 
the missionary spirit that we may go our- 
selves and send of our means to help them, 
for Christ's sake. 


Sat.—Gen. 9: 18-27, Noah's intemperance, 

Even the best men are not safe if wine in- 
flames them. There is nothing more sad 
than the record of strong and good men who 
have been disgraced by intemperance. The 
record of the great city missions show many 
who have been leading ministers and teach- 
ers among those whom drink has brought 
low. 


Save us, our Heavenly Father, from ever 
yielding to the tempter when he places strong 
drink or wine before us. Maywe know how 
very weak strong men have become, May we 
know that ‘the little weaknesses of great 
mien have been the great weaknesses of little 
men.” In thy name we pray. Amen, 


Sun.—1 Pet. 4: 1-11. Sobriety and Watchfulness. 

Peter always writes with plain speech and 
with power. His words are worth heeding 
carefully: ** Be ye therefore of sound mind, 
and be sober unto prayer.’’ This is sound 
advice. Although he would have us chari- 
table toward others, he would have us watch 
ourselves constantly. 


Dear Lord and Master, wilt thou take 
dominion over our daily lives that we may 
live to do thy will. May the desires and 
lust of our sinful lives have no influence or 
control over us, but may we live in and by 
thy Spirit this and every day, for Christ's 
sake, Amen, 





Temperance Questions 
By Mrs. Zillah Foster Stevens 


Superintendent Temperance Department 
of the International Sunday School 
Association 











What is the date of Anti-Cigarette Day ?— 
gz. B. I. 


HE Temperance Sunday of the second 
quarter is the day recommended by the 
International Sunday-school Associa- 

tion to be observed as Anti-Cigarette Day. It 
falls this year on June 22, 





Is there a wall-pledge corresponding to the 
International ‘lemperance Pledge? Where 
can I get it? What is the price ?—F. H. B. 


HE International Temperance Pledge- 
wording is reproduced in colors, wall- 
roll size, by the Sunday-school Temper- 

ance Bureau, Riverside, Cal. (price, 50 
cents). Or let some skilful member of your 
school paint in colors an enlarged copy of 
the pledge. This home-made one will com- 
mand greater interest. 





We want to use in our schools five-minute 
temperance exercises similar to the ‘‘ Five 
Missionary Minutes "’ so helpful to missionary 
superintendents. Please suggest a list of tem- 
oo topics for such five-minute exercises. — 
M. E. B. 


END a two-cent stamp to the Pennsyl- 
vania State Sabbath Schoo! Association, 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, 

requesting the ‘*‘ Temperance Department 
Manual’? just issued by that association. It 
gives a list of thirty five-minute exercises on 
temperance, 





I have been appointed superintendent of 

the temperance department in our Sunday- 

school. Please give suggestions for my work. 
¥. Zz. 


ROM your own State Sunday School 
Association, or from the International 


Sunday School Association, 1416 Mal- 


lers Building, Chicago, secure a sufficient 
number of Temperance Leaflets, Number 2, 
to put one into the hands of every officer and 
teacher in your school. Get also an equal 
number of the ‘‘ Temperance Department 
Manuals’? mentioned above. At a special 
meeting of officers and teachers at your home 
or some other suitable place, let all go care- 
fully through these brief leaflets, each teacher 
selecting such lines of work as may be best 
adapted to his own class. Circulate one or 
more temperance books among teachers and 


(Continued on next page) 


Amen, 












The American Standard Bible 
continues to grow in popular 
favor as no other translation be- 
fore it ever did. The demand 
is so great that the publishers 
have made this version in eight 
sizes of type and over 200 styles of 
binding so as to meet every want. 


Prices from 35 cents up—for sale by leading 
Booksellers—send for Booklet and Price List to 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible Publishers for Over 5¢@ Years 
381A FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Agents Wanted for the Cross Reference Bible 


| COMPREHENSIVE 
| BIBLE CHART! 


Covering the Fundamental Teachings 
of the Entire Bible 














BY REV. LEWIS H. JAMISON 
of the Bible Institute of Los Angeles, California. 


Beautifully Printed in Seven Colors 


Indorsed by Rev. C. I. Scofield, D.D., author 
of The Scofield Reference Bible, and Correspon- 
dence Course, and by many other eminent Bible 
teachers and scholars. 

Published in two sizes: 19x34 inches for indi- 
vidual study, and 4x8 feet for teachers. 50 cents 

the smaller size. Write for particulars con- 
cerning larger size. 

ddress Rev. L. H. Jamison, Box T, care 
Premier Publishing Co., 308% West 2d St., Los 
Angeles, California. 


We Will Pay You $120.00 


to distribute religious literature in your community. 
Sixty days work. Experience not required. Man or 
woman. Opportunity for promotion. Spare time may 
be used. International Bible Press, 1041 Arch St., Phila 


The Easter Story 


A new kind of service for Easter, setting forth in com- 
plete chronological sequence the events of the Resur- 
rection Day, together with The Morn of Hope and 
Festival as No. 3, each complete with songs, 
readings, etc., are found in “‘ The Budget ” for Easter, 
Send roc. for sample or 25c. for a year's subscription, 


*¢ DAVID LIVINGSTONE ”’ 
‘* Love Triumphant ’’ & ‘‘ The Victor of Bozrah’’ 
‘Three ‘‘ Story and Song”’ services, all appropriate for 
Easter. 
Price 15 cents per copy. $1.50 per dozen, 
Returnable examination copies mailed on request ¢ 


TULLAR-MEREDITH Co. 


14 W. Washington St. 265 W. 36th St. 
Chicago w York 


Easter Services 


THE BVER-LIVING KING oat. 

ster Echoes No. a (Music and Word Edition). - 

GLORY IS DAWNIN ae 

ster Echoes No. 29 (Music and Word Edition). 

Music Edition— cents per copy, 55 cents per dozen, 
$4.2 rt andred, prepaid. 

Word Edition —$1.0 per hundred, less than a hun- 
dred 1% cents each. 

Send 6 cents for package qoutsining, one each of the 
above, also Easter Catalogue and illustrated cir- 
culars of Easter Collection Devices. 

Send 35 cents for 12 of our Easter Services, contain- 
ing in all 192 pages of well-selected Easter Carols. 

Our Catalogue only —FREB 


| MacCalla & Co., Inc., 24), Pegs ETE 
































HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
: AND SERVICE 
|i fer the SUNDAY - SCHOOL 


A Response to the for better Sunday- 
School Music. Every tune within the 
range of the average scholar 

Send for 


Introductory price, fuil cloth, 30 cents. 
a sample copy 
| | The Century Co., Union Square, New York 
'PURITY — AN EASTER TALK 
To advertise our new book, ** PICTURE TALKS 


FOR YOUNG EYES AND BARS,” we will sen 
free this Easter address with plan_for Blackboard 


Illustrations. _ Fits nicely in any Easter pr 

MARCH BROTHERS, - - LEBANON, OHIO. 
“The ng 4 
Song Books.” 


MAKE CHRIST KING ses ei 


hymns,1sc. Gilad Tidings Pub. Co., Chicago 


HYMNS ff PEOPLE Snesitver as: 
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Norway fishezies till it 
peecees you. It is free 
from disagreeable 


Taste and Odor 








Sold only in flat, oval bottlee— 
never in bulk. Your druggist has it. 


Schieffelin & Co. Sole Agents oe 








ee =m IN? 
ROCHE 
on Coughs 


An excellent remedy. Free from opiates. In 
use over 50 years. 25c, 60c, $1.00. Sample Free. 
JOHN I. BROWN & 2ouk t. Baows 6 So, Beton SS Boston, Mass. 





makes them grow faster. Get perman- 
alve. Safe 


ent relief by using A 
1§ cents at druggists’ or 


and sure 
by mail 


Giant Chemical Co., rbramew pee 
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A Book for Fathers and Teachers of Boys 





The Boy and 
the Church 


By Eugene C. Foster 
City Secretary for Boys, Y. M.C.A 
Detroit, Mich, 


Mr. Foster understands boys and how 
to deal with them. He writes out of a 
broad experience in Sunday-school and 
Y. M. C. A. work. The following chap- 
ter headings will suggest to the parent 
and teacher how the boy may be fixed 
more firmly in the way of spiritual growth, 
and how the boy's helpers may more 
effectively influence his life. 

. The Boy Himself. 

. The Boy and His Home. 

. The Boy and the Sunday School. 
The Boy and His Teacher. 

. The Boy, the Church, and the 

Minister. 

The Boy and His Friends. 
The Boy and His Reading. 
The Boy and His Body. 

. The Boy and His Vocation. 

10. From Boy to Man. 

As an appendix to each chapter there 
is a list of selected books for further in- 
vestigation, The book is being widely 
used in classes of training for boys’ work. 
Clearly written, full of helpful suggestions, 
frank statements and needed warnings. 


75 cents postpaid 
Order through your bookseller, or di- 
rect from the Publisher, 


‘THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 
ro3t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


POND VPwHHA 
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officers. ‘* The Evils of Alcohol ’’ (Bureau of 
Scientific Temperance Investigation, Hart- 
ford, Wis,, Gocents) is good: Create a tem- 
perance atmosphere by wall-pledges in the 
various department rooms, by the use of the 
** temperance five-minutes’’ if your school is 
grad and by faithfully observing each 
quarterly temperance Sunday if your school 
uses the Uniform Lessons. Utilize the boys 
and girls in these five-minute temperance 
exercises, Appear yourself only when it is 
impossible to secure some one else. Activity 
in ee seas matters will make your boys 
and girls interested in temperance matters. 





At our coming Sunday-school convention I 
desire to make a temperance exh Please 
suggest what may be done in that line, and 
where I may obtain attractive aud instructive 
material.—W. E. E. 


ET me reply by quoting from two en- 
couraging reports just received by me, 
describing successful temperance ex- 

hibits at one state and one provincial con- 
vention. 

*¢ Our temperance exhibit displayed more 
than fifty fine charts,—twelve from the Penn- 
sylvania S, S. Assn., Witherspoon Bldg., 
Phila., eight showing the relation of temper- 
ance to missions, published by the National 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
Evanston, Ill.; more than thirty scientific 
temperance charts from the Scientific Tem- 
perance Federation, 23 Trull Street, Boston, 
We had wall-pledges, pledge-cards, and tem- 





pérance department leaflets from denomina- 
tional publishing houses and from Sunday- 
school associations ; also a fine book display 
and photographic prints of temperance stere- 
opticon slides. Capable workers stayed by 
the exhibit between sessions of the conven- 
tion to explain material and to take orders. 
Our men expressed special interest.” 

** By writing various temperance organiza- 
tions in Canada and the United States, I 
secured quantities of material, not only for 
display, but for distribution, Selected sam- 
ples of those suitable for Sunday-school use 
were hung on the wall in my allotted space. 
Among those sending helpful matter were 
The Dominion Alliance; Confederation Life 
Building, Toronto, Ont. ; National Temper- 
ance Society, 373 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City; National Prohibition Press, 106 
N. LaSalle Street, Chicago ; Royal Templars 
of Temperance, The Temple, Toronto, Ont.; 
Anti-Saloon League, Westerville, Ohio ; Bu- 
reau of Scientific Temperance Investigation, 
Hartford, Wis. ; International Sunday School 
Association, 1416 Mallers Building, Chicago. 
I took many orders for temperance books 
and periodicals, A special feature was our 
temperance hand-work exhibit. One school 
sent twenty large cards, on which were en- 
largements of small cartoons, showing the 
effect of liquor and tobacco, the work having 
been done by the scholars. Pledge-cards, 
mounted and framed, or placed in post-card 
albums, or fastened end-to-end with ribbon, 
were sent by different schools. The exhibit 
received much approval, as being of great 
educational and practical value,’’ 





How the City of Lynn Defeated Liquor } 
By Dugald McKillop 





YNN, Massachusetts, is some ten miles 
from Boston, has a population of ninety 
thousand, is one of the world centers 

of shoe manufacturing, and employs in its 
electric factories some fourteen thousand, 

Our state has local option, and, at. the. an- 
nual municipal elections of towns and cities 
the old question, ‘* Shall licenses be granted 
to sell intoxicating liquors?’ is voted upon. 
Up to the time that the Anti-Saloon League 
of America became an organized power, the 
ups and downs of the temperance cause in 
this state, in a legislative way, were about 
an even thing year after year—with the dis- 
couragements a littleson the gain. The good 
small country towns would stand true, so 
would Quincy and Cambridge, but up to five 
years ago last fall it was the fate of Lynn 
almost uniformly to find the license vote tri- 
umphant. at the annual elections, True, 
Lynn had voted **No’’ at times in the past, 
but during. those spasmodic years of success 
the law was usually poorly enforced. 

Some ten years ago, in the city of Lynn, 
the saloons were in tull cry—one saloon for 
each thousand inhabitants—and our Young 
Men’s Christian Association started a 
**Garden Salon’’ attraction to offset the 
gilded and ungilded saloons. One warm 
night the writer took a bundle of invitations 
and stood on Central Avenue, in front of a 
well-known resort. To a certain extent the 
men accepted the invitations, but 1 noticed 
that the movement did not trouble either the 
white-aproned bartenders or the proprietor, 
About the only thing a saloon man fears is 
a ballot. 

What did Lynn do? In the autumn of 
1907, a paid secretary took hold of the 
work, and the local anti-saloon league 
entered into the field. All classes and 
creeds united, a tremendous moral wave 
swept the saloon from our city, and to the 
Rev. Ralph A. Ward, now a missionary in 
China, great credit is due for teaching the 
lesson of enthusiastic initiative. The vote 
on the question for six years was as follows : 




















Total , | Vote for 

: Vote for . Majacte 
Registra-! License Li 4 for ** oO” 

tion icense 
m907... 15,623 | 5342 7,020 1,678 
So 16,330 -| 6,649 715% 502 
1909. . .| 16,050 | 6,654 7447 793 
m91O. . . 16,839 | 7,070 7,202 192 
moIr. . . 17,203 7,280 78s | 396 
ae To" 17,905 7 1343, mS | 772 





When we elnibiben that Lynn is the largest 
city in the world to turn voluntarily from 
license to no-license, that it is a cosmopoli- 
tan city with a large population from Asia 
and southeastern Europe, that the liquor in- 





terests looked upon us as a legitimate prize, 
the question may be asked, ‘* How did it 
come about?’ Let me indicate a few seem- 
ing reasons for so notable an achievement. 

1, The simultaneously quickened con- 
science of good citizenship. 

2. Bold leadership in the open. Formerly 
but little work was attempted tilla few weeks 
before election day, and then there was a 
quiet effort. All was changed in 1907, and 
bold publicity was begun. Almost every 
voter was asked his opinion, and made to 
stand and deliver, That policy has been 
continued. 

3- All churches united, practically, It 
was taken for granted that the Protestant 
churches would favor no-license, but when a 
large and representative body of Roman 
Catholics took a leading part in the cam- 
paign, success was almost certain. Perhaps 
never in the history of a city has a no-license 
law been so rigidly enforced as during the 
past two years under Mayor William P. 
Connery, a Roman Catholic, who prior to 
his election was treasurer of the Lynn No- 
License League. 

A conscience that was determined not to 
lose itself in side issues but to strike at the 
open saloon only, a wise and brilliant con- 
duct of campaigns, and the union of citizens 
of all shades of belief and disbelief, were 
possibly the chief agencies in God’s hands of 
accomplishing the overthrow of the rum 
power in our midst. 

But eternal. vigilance is needed, and 
already for the battle of next December men 
are being hunted up for naturalization, and 
monthly meetings are being held by temper- 
ance men, Each year the fight seems to be- 
come more desperate, greater reliance upon 
Divine help is needed, and it becomes im- 
perative that there shall be a maximum reg- 
istration of known ‘* No’’ men, and a full 
expression of the temperance vote. On De- 
cember 9, 1912, sixty anti-saloon automo- 
biles rushed all day long through our streets. 
Probably the enemy had just as many. 

Each year our temperance folk publish 
the * Square Deal,’’ a four-page paper filled 
with vigorous talk and cartoons, just before 
election ; mass-meetings are held, an open- 
air cainpaign is waged, while buttons and 
‘we favor no-license’’ window signs are 
freely used. There is effective newspaper 
help and advertising. The work of the 
‘* No’? men knows no let up. The tactics 
of the ‘*Yes’’ men vary with the season. 
One year they ran a campaign of mass-meet- 
ings and published ‘*On the Level’’ to off- 
set. the ‘Square Deal,”’ but all in vain. 
And now the fervent hope and prayer is that 
Lynn will ‘* Make it Seven.”’ 
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There may be numbers of towns nearly 
No-License that would become;entirely so if 
some few men and women.would just decide 
to do their utmost to ‘* make in one,”’ 


Lynn, Mass. 





Temperance Facts for 
Your Teaching 





The Drinkers’ Children. — Anything 
which devitalizes the parent unfavorably 
affects the offsprin This appears in ‘the 
lowered height — weight and impaired 
general physique of the children of intem- 
perate parents.—Dr. Robert Jones, Report 
international Commission on Physical De- 
terioration, Great Britain, 1904. 


A Danger Signal in France.—Too many 
are dying in our land! In 1911 alone the 
number of the French decreased by 35,000. 
We had in 1910, 85,000 deaths from tuber- 
culosis, The increase of alcoholism is’one 
of the most active factors in this decrease. 
‘* The real foes of the nation are tuberculosis 
and alcoholism,’’ says M. Mirman, Director 
of Public Aid and Hygiene: ‘* Alcoholism 
is perhaps the more dangerous because is 
influence, while less obvious, increases pro- 
digiously the injurious action of other 
scourges,”’ 

The country is in danger! Enrol your- 
selves as volunteers in the anti-alcohol socie- 
ties. ‘Take up the arms which the men of 
science have forged for us. Proclaim the 
general mobilization against this public 
enemy!—From a billboard poster issued by 
the French anti-alcohol societies. 


In Beer-Drinking Germany.—Twenty- 
six thousand, seven hundred and sixteen 
drunkards are being treated in one hundred 
and nineteen drink-cure establishments in 
Germany—the country of beer where the 
beer advocates claim there is no drunken- 
ness. Drunkenness’ is so much of a public 
health question that over two hundred of Ger- 
many’s government officials, leading phy- 
sicians, and social workers met recently in 
the Fourth Conference on the Care of Inebri- 
ates, at. which the foregoing statistics were 
reported.—Press Circular, International 
Abstaining Physicians, January,1913. 

Lost Labor.—E. A. Gaskill, Superin- 
tendent of the Parsons Pulp and Lumber 
Company, Laneville, W. Va., found after a 
careful study of conditions and payroll of the 
three hundred men in their employ, that 
without a saloon in close proximity the men 
lost on the average only two days in a month, 
but with saloons near by they averaged a loss 
of six days each a month, a loss on account 
of drink of four days per man, or 1200 days 
actual loss to labor.—American /ssue. 


The Ceylon Protest.—Under British 
rule, says The Pioneer (Canada), the liquor 
traffic in Ceylon is being extended with its 
fearful attendant evils—‘‘a story of shame 
that ought to sadden the heart of every 
right-purposed British subject.’’ But the 
Cingalese (according to the Ceylon Morning 
Leader) are not submitting tamely, and lately 
organized a remarkable anti-drink demon- 
stration at which about 25,000 were present. 
Each of the three large processions was about 
a quarter of a mile long and was headed by 
three elephants, after which there were vari- 
ous other features, including school children 
carrying banners and hundreds of village 
women in holiday attire. 

One of the most prominent features was 
the representation of the effects of drink: 
first, came a cocoanut palm mounted on a 
cart; next, the process of tapping was indi- 
cated ; next, was a toddy shop; and on the 
next cart was depicted a village fight, the re- 
sult of the introduction of the toddy-shop. 
The actors on this cart performed the fighting 
with realistic vigor. ‘Then came a repre- 
sentation of a gambling scene, the usual 
concomitant of drinking; then a covit of law 
with a prisoner on trial for murder; next, 
the condemned man in the prison cell, and 
finally an empty gallows awaiting the toddy- 
laden victim.—Ceylon Morning Leader. 

The Lying Billboard.—For the Dresden 
International Hygienic Exposition the Ger- 
man brewers produced a poster made up of 
falsified statistics purporting to show that 
abstainers do not live as long as hard drink- 
ers. Many retail liquor dealers have since 
kept the poster hanging in their places despite 
repeated correction of the statement. ‘The 
authorities of Frankfort have now taken the 
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matter in hand, and have issued an order to 
police officers to inform the liquor-sellers 
that the display of that poster on their walls 
renders them liable to loss of their license 
on the ground of promoting drunkenness. 


Mind and Money.—The grist of mental 
defects that appears in police courts, charity 
work and state institutions is appalling. The 
last census showed that there were 187,454 
insane persons alone in institutions in the 
United States ; 37,490 of these (20 per cent) 
are conservatively estimated to be due di- 
rectly or indirectly to drink. This means 
an average loss to the nation of about $400 
each, or $14,996,000, and, what is infinitely 
worse, a waste of the nation’s wealth in the 
human mind. 


How Germany’s Money is Spent.— 
Alcoholic drinks cost the German people 
three and a half times as much as the army 
and navy together, more than six times as 
much as the total workingmen’s insurance, 


, and seven times as much as all their public 


schools, With the money that is s 
the German Empire in one year for this 
deadening substance the national debt could 
be completely wiped out and the interest 
upon it saved for all time.—Professor Max 
Kassowits, University of Vienna. 

Spoiling Future Citizens.—The Cincin- 
nati Tuberculosis Survey in 1912 of four dis- 
tricts revealed the fact that in the Hungarian 
families 42 per cent. of the children drank 
beer, in the Irish families 48 per cent., in 
the Italian 49 per cent., and in the Russian 
74 per cent. It is universally agreed that 
the use of alcohol by children is injurious 
physically and mentally. The type of citi- 


nt in 





zen the nation needs is not reared on the 
beer-bottle, ‘ 

The Tuberculosis Death-Rate.—British 
statistics show that per 100,000 men between 
the ages of 25 and 55 the death-rate of drink- 
ers from tuberculosis is about twice as high 
as that of abstainers.—Dr. Jacques Bertilion 
at the International Hygienic Congress. 


Drunkenness Not the Measure of In- 
jury.—The man who habitually consumes 
alcohol in considerable quantity is to be de- 
scribed as an habitual drunkard. Any quan- 
tity of alcohol must be regarded as consider- 
able which causes a disturbance of physical 
or mental efficiency, even if only transitory.— 
Professor G. Aschaffenburg, Cologne. 

Alcohol as a Comrade.—Alcohol has 
seemed to us a nice plaything or even an 
amiable friend, an ever-ready comforter and 
helper in sickness and weakness. But to-day 
we know that this jolly comrade for the price 
of one hour of exhilaration cheats us out of our 
self-respect, that it brings to ruin every being 
and every nation that yields to it. hoever 
recognizes this incontestable truth can be no 
true man if he is not seized with righteous 
anger against the poison which with unheard- 
of oppression has forced whole nations into 
bondage unto itself.’’—Professor E. Kraepe- 
lin, University of Munich, in an address on 
** The University Man and the Alcohol 
Question.’’ 

For the Long’ Pull ?—Face every propo- 
sition for a community with the question : 
**Is this good for the community and the 
long pull ; or is it for an individual, a clique 
or a day?”’—Fred Brush, M.D., in The 
Survey, January 18, 1913- 





The Deadly Parallel Between 


( Food and Alcohol 


J 





| From ** Text-Book of Hygiene,’’ by George H. Rohé, M.D., late Profi Therapeutics, 
Hygiene, and Mental Diseases in the College of Physicians and Surgeons, Baltimore, etc.; 


and Albert Robin, M.D 


1.D., Professor Pathology, Bacteriology and 
partment Temple University, and Philadelphia Dental College, etc: 
Davis Company, Publishers.] 





ygiene, Medical De- 
Philadelphia : F, A. 


N DISCUSSING the physiologic effect of alcohol, Dr. Hall makes use of what he 
regards as the ‘‘ deadly parallel ’’ between food and alcohol : 


Food 


1. A certain quantity will produce a cer- 
tain effect at first, and the same quantity will 
always produce the same effect in the healthy 
body. 


2. The habitual use of food never induces 
an uncontrollable desire for it in ever-increas- 
ing amounts, 


3., After its habitual use, a sudden total 
abstinence never causes any derangement of 
the central nervous.system, 


4. Foods are oxidized slowly in the body. 


5. Foods, being useful, are stored in the 
body. ‘ 


6. Foods are the products of constructive 
activity of protoplasm in the presence of 
abundant oxygen. 


7. Foods (except meats) are formed in 
nature for nourishment of living organisms, 
and are, therefore, inherently wholesome. 


8. The regular ingestion of food is bene- 
ficial to the healthy body, but may be dele- 
terious to the sick. 


9. The use of food is followed by no re- 
action. 


10. The use of food is foliowed by an in- 
creased activity of the muscle cells and brain 
cells, 


11. The use of food is followed by an in- 
crease in the excretion of CO2. 


12. The use of food may be followed by 
accumulation of fat, notwithstanding in- 
creased activity. ; 


13. The use of food is followed by a rise in 
body temperature, 


14. Theuse of food strengthens and steadies 
the muscles. 


15. Thé use of food makes the brain more 
active and accurate. 


Alcohol 


1. A certain quantity will produce a cer- 
tain effect at first, but it requires more and 
more to produce the same effect when the 
drug is used habitually. 


2. When used habitually it is likely to in- 
duge an uncontrollable desire for more, in 
ever-increasing amounts. 


3 After its habitual use, a sudden total 
abstinence is likely to cause a serious derange- 
ment of the central nervous system. 


4. Alcohol is oxidized rapidly in the body. 


5. Alcohol, not being useful, is not stored 
in the body. 


6. Alcohol is a product of decomposition 
of food in the presence of a scarcity of 
oxygen. 


7. Alcohol is formed in nature only as an 
excretion, It is, therefore, in common with 
all excretions, inherently poisonous. 


8. The regular ingestion of alcohol is dele- 
terious to the healthy body, but may be bene- 
ficial to the sick (through its drug action). 


9. The use of alcohol, in common with 
narcotics in general, is followed by a reaction. 


10. The use of aleohol is followed by a de- 
crease in the activity.of the muscle cells and 
brain cells. 


11. The use of alcohol is followed by a 
decrease ir the excretion of COz. 


12. The use of alcohol is usually followed 
by an accumulation of fat through decreased 
activity. 


13. The use of alcohol may be followed by 
a fall in body temperature. 


14. The use of alcohol weakens and un- 
steadies the muscles. 


15. The use of alcoho] makes the brain less 
active and accurate. 
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| Children at Home 





** Snow ” and the Flexible Flyer 
By Elizabeth Price 


HE Flexible Flyer began it. Though 
rhaps that isn’t quite true, either, 
Eesaues there was no Flexible Flyer— 

not on Dicksey’s porch, James Walton had 
one, up the street, but then James had a 
great many things that Dicksey hadn’t. An 
automobile wagon, for instance, and a fine 
velocipede, 
Usually Dicksey didn’t care, for there are 
other things than these to make boys happy. 


Usually Dicksey’s cap sat sideways on his } 


head as merry as a cricket. You know,,. 
even caps may look merry when they tip to 
one side of a curly head with two bright eyes 


below the curls and a mouth just a bit far- | 


ther down that can whistle like a blackbird, 
But the daythe Flexible Flyer went whiz- 
zing down the street for the first time, the 
mouth forgot its tune, the eyes didn’t dance 
at all, and the cap sat as straight and sober 
as old Deacon Field’s stovepipe hat. 


** Mine’s just a home-made wooden one,”? | 


declared Dicksey, giving his sled a shake 
that would have made its teeth chatter if it 
had owned any. ‘‘ Just a horrid, fiat, home- 
made one that ought to be ashamed of itself.’’ 

‘I’m not going to stand it,’? he said 
crossly, ‘‘I’ve got to have a Flexible Flyer. 
It’s mean for James Walton to have things 
when I can’t. I’m goimg to tease and tease. 
Father oughtn’t to have made me this, out of 
boards. I want things like the other fellows, 
so I won’t have to miss all the fun. Do you 
s’pose I’d coast on this old thing out there 
by James Walton’s new one?”’ 

He asked the question right out loud in 
the most disgusted tone. He didn’t expect 
any answer—of course not, all alone out in 
the side-yard. But just as he got to the in- 
terrogation point, something said ‘* Wow,”’ 
right behind him. It surprised him so he 
nearly fell into the snow, and before he could 
turn around it said, ‘*‘ Bow-wow.”’ : 

A dog, of course. The dearest, fluffy 
white ball, with big brown eyes peeping out 
from the cunningest bangs you ever saw. It 
was shivering with the cold, and Dicksey 
gathered it up in his arms and took it into 
the house. 

*¢ Somebody’s pet, Dicksey,’’ Mother said, 
putting a cushion behind the stove for the lit- 
tle visitor, ‘‘It is not used to being out of 
doors, evidently.’”’ 

**May I keep it?’’ asked Dicksey anx- 
iously. 

‘*1’m sorry, but I’m afraid you won’t have 
the chance dear. Its’ owners wili want-it 
as soon as they can find it.”’ 

Nobody knows yet how Snow got away 
from home and clear over to Dicksey’s house, 
because Snow kept the secret to himself. 
But the very next morning his name was in 
the paper and a reward offered for his return, 
That one word solved Dicksey’s problem, for 
‘* reward’? meant money and money meant 
Flexible Flyers and nothing else. 


A rather quiet boy opened the door at | 
home an hour later ; a boy who had done as | 


much thinking on the way back as he had 


going over, only it wasa different think. | 


Mother looked up with a welcoming smile. 
** Well, laddie,’’ she said invitingly. Dick- 
sey sat down and fumbled with his cap. ‘I 
didn’t buy it—my sled, you know,”’’ he told 
her. ‘+ The little girl that owns Snow hasn’t 


got anybody at all but just her grandma and | 


the dog.’’ 
** Didn’t you get the reward, laddie?’”’ 
**T couldn’t, mother. I wouldn’t take it 
from somebody that don’t have things like I 
do. Nobody but one grandma and a dog. 
Yes’m, she offered it but I told her it wasn’t 


worth anything just to bring Snow home. | 
She looked pretty happy, the grandma did— | 


her pocketbook was awful flat.’’ 

‘* What about the Flexible Flyer, dear ?’’ 

**IT don’t need it, Mother. My sled goes 
fast as lightning down Shriver’s hill—red 
paint don’t count for anything. 
the little boy stopped to swallow a lump in 
his throat. “I’m glad I’ve got you and 
Father. I’drather have you than a new sled. 
I think the one my father made me is just— 
just jim-dandy. If you’ll look out that win- 
dow in about two minutes you’ll see me coast 
a race with James Walton. Bet I’ll beat 
him, too.’’ And, sure enough, he did. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 
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A COLD ON. 
YOUR CHEST 


treatment—not with an alco- 
holic syrup or drugged pill, 
because a moment's era- 
tion is not the road to health. 
Rely on Scott’s Emulsion to 

romptly relieve chest colds, 
bronchitis or any pulmonary 
troubles; it further benefits by 
warming the body, enriching 
the blood and strengthening 
the lungs. Scott’s Emulsion 
is a wholesome, healthful 
food-tonic, and its timely use 
often prevents grippe an 
pneumonia. 


Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N.J. 12-128 











Preparation for Social 
and Religious Service 


The Schauffler Missionary Training School pre- 


pares young women for social and religious service 


among both American and foreign-born people, and 
for Pastors’ Secretaries and the various forms of In- 
stitutional Church work. Correspond with Mrs. ety 
W. Mills, 5111 Fowler Ave., S. E., Cleveland, O. 


On . Zurich Convention ! 


But write us first. $160. Round trip to Zurich 29 
gexs- Holy Land ‘Tours a specialty. H.W. Dunning 
Co., 717 Congregational Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


ZURICH Siacsee72"3 EUROPE 


uropean Tours.‘“The Liberty W stat 
moderate cost. Universal Tours, St. Thomas, Ont. 











Zurich pen? Sunday School Convention. , Saf 
\ oute, Italy, 
Switze June = Mediterranean France,g 94g 


England. Temple Tours, 8 Beacon St., Boston. 














POULTRY 
REAQTIFUL BLUE ANDALUSIANS. 


<i _er 
ft-2° year. Small lot. Inducement for women. Circu- 
ar free. O.P.Wood,Emsworth, Pa. (near Pittsburgh). 
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weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
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Canada, ‘lhese rates include postage : 
$1.00 Five or more copies, either to 

° separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, $1.00 each, per year. 
One copy, or any number of 
$1 -50 copies i than five, $1.50 each, 
| per year. One copy, five years, $6.00. 
* One free copy addi- 
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for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
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BENSDOR 
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coco: 


BENSDORP’S 


is the Best of Dutch Cocoas, 


PS 


as much 
as of other makes because of its 


Use only 


DOUBLE STRENGTH. 


Always in Yellow Wrapper. Bample sent on request 
STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO., importers, Boston 
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An ideal investment for savings or 
trust funds is offered in the 


SIX PERCENT 
CERTIFICATES 


of the Calvert Mortgage & Deposit 
Company. 


These certificates are issued in even 
multiples of $100. They are payable on 
demand at any time after two years and 
are amply secured by first mortgage on 
improved real estate. 


In over 18 years business experience 
this company has never been a day late 
in the mailing of interest checks or in 
the repayment of principal when due or 
demanded. 


Write for the book telling in detail 
about this sound, convenient and 
profitable investment. 


CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO. 
1064 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 














Virginia Farms and Homes 


R. B. CHAFFIN & CO., Inc., Richmond, Va. 
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It is coneeded that +" eee eames 


Why not introduce it now? 


It is reverent. 
‘ The Service is 
- The quality of our 
finest on the market. 

Quality—not price—should determine 
your choice. 


Write for Ittustrated Price List 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE . COMPANY 
1701-1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


BELLS = 


Peal McSuase Bar Fesssnr Co.. 


CLASS PINS 


FACTORY TO YOU 
hes For College, School, Society or Ledge 
Descriptive catalog with attrac 
tive prices mailed ftee upon request. 
Either style of pins here illustrated with 
any three letters and figures, one or two 
iors of enamel. Sterlin atiwer, ogc each; i doz.; 
Silver Plate, roc. each; $r doz. ASTIA EROS. 
CO., 84 Bastian Building, Rochester, N. Y 


It is sanitary. 
chaste and beaatiful. 
Service is the 
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A Man’s Questions 
Discussed by Robert E. Speer 





Question.—1 am writing you relative to a 
circulating library. It is my intention to put 
into circulation ten or fifteen books covering 
various phases of church life, such as missions, 
weekly gi responsibilities and privileges of 
church membership, the importance of indi- 
vidual work, the place of hela and the im- 
portance of the Word. ould you be willing 
to suggest some books which would cover these 
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important subjects? I confess I have never | guy 


heard. of any other doing this, but it appeals to 
me as being quite essential in this busy age. 


AM asking the Association Press (124 
East 28th Street, New York) to send 
you the list of books which they have 
gotten up to cover precisely the field that 
you have in mind in connection with the Men 
and Religion Forward Movement. If you 
want to get up a list of your own, however, 
1 would suggest such books as the following : 

‘“‘The Foreign Missionary,’’ by A. J. 
Brown, D.D. (Revell, $1.50). 

‘*The Law of the Tithe,’’ by Arthur V. 
Babbs (Revell, $1.50). 

*¢ Individual Work for Individuals,’’ by the 
late H. Clay Trumbull, D:D. (Association 
Press, 50 cents, cloth ; 25 cents, paper). 

‘The Still Hour,’’ by Austin H. Phelps 
(Asher Publishing Co., 429, Holly Ave., 
Minneaoplis). 

**The Ideal Life,’’ by Henry Drummond 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., 25 cents), 

**Many Infallible Proofs’? (Revell, $1, 
cloth ; 25 cents, paper), and ‘*God’s Living 
Oracles,’’ by the late A. T. Pierson (Baker 
& Taylor Co., $1). 

“The Fact of Christ,’? by P. Carnegie 
Simpson (Revell, 75 cents). 

Very possibly, however, you will find that 
the library which the Men and Religion For- 
ward Movement has gotten up is just what 
you want, 





Question.—Does it do any harm for a Sun- 
day-school teacher to dance or to look on while 
others dance? Can he or she be a successful 
teacher and do.either? If not, why not? 


N-ALL the dancivrg mentioned in the 
Bible, and in much: of the dancing in 
ancient times outside of the Bible lands, 

men and women danced separately. If that 
were the rule to-day there would be no harm 
in a Sunday-school teacher’s dancing or 
watching others dance, And probably there 
would be very little interest in dancing. 
Even the old **square dances,’’ where men 
and women danced together but never did 
more than touch hands, have gone out of 
fashion. ‘The only dances that survive to-day 
are dances in which men put their arms 
around women. This is the simple, un- 
pleasant fact. The only dances which in- 
terest people are dances which allow men 
and women to take attitudes toward one an- 
other which but for the dance would be re- 
garded as the height of vulgarity and impro- | 
priety. Were it not for the fact that dancing | 
of this sort has been allowed by custom, its 
introduction as a new thing would be impos- 
sible in reputable society. 

There are four further simple statements 
which can be made about ‘round dances.’’ 
First, they distinctly lower the character of 
conversation; they breed frivolousness, 
Secondly, they are wretchedly indiscrim- 
inate. How can a woman ailow a man to 
behave toward her person in a dance 
in a way that she would not tolerate in 
any other place? And if a man is clean, 
how can he find pleasure in doing in a dance 
what he would scorn to do if he called 
upon his partner in her.own home? = Thirdly, 
**round dances’’ do defile some minds.: ‘To 
denounce such minds does not justify such 
dances. And fourthly, in the eyes of heathen 
visitors they are unspeakably vulgar. Surely 
we ought to be slow to do that which marks 
us as indecent and vulgar in the eyes of well- 
bred, or even ill-bred, heathen. 

But is it wrong to look on while others 
dance? No, not if we ‘can do ‘so withott 
any interest in it, and without being our- 
selves injured by it, and without sanctioning 





| THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO0., #24" Yor® 





‘“‘The Doctor told us Sanatogen is 
just what you need for your nerves”’ 


Prof, Thos. B. Stillman, 
thousands of men MS. Ph.D. 
The well-known research 
chemist of Stevens Institute, 
writes : 


“The chemical union of the 
constituents of Sanatogen a 
true one, representative of the 
highest skill in the formation of a 
product containing phosphorus in 
the organic phosphate condition, 
and so combined that digestion 
and assimilation of Sanatogen 
are rendered complete with the 
greatest ease.’’ 


NCONSCIOUSLY, perhaps, 

and women, in their desire to forge ahead and 

accomplish, find themselves suddenly approach- 
ing the brink of nervous breakdown. 


And how many men and women—under just such 
circumstances—look back with gratitude to the friendly 
interest that told them of the remarkable revitalizing 
and upbuilding powers of Sanatogén, the food tonic, 


When nerves lose their vitality—due to overwork, 
worry or illness—other normal bodily functions also be- 
come impaired. Restless sleep, disturbed digestion, 
physical lassitude, insomnia, are all directly traceable 
to nerve tire. Sanatogen is intended espécially to com- 
bat the debilitating ravages of nerve exhaustion. Its 
scientific combination of purest protein and organic Seme time ago my physician 
phosphorus—ian, Zeadibygssimilable form—imposes ‘no recommended, Canatogea vies 
tax upon digestion — no artificial, harmsferstimetes dis Wy tial { am thoroughiy 
tion, Sanatogen is just pure concentrated energy and  fpavinped Its inert favigocating 
food—replenishing the strength and reserve ot the . 
overtaxed nervous system, helping other food to-digest 
and nourish, Overt 16,000 physicians have placed the 
seal of their written endorsement upon Sanatogen as 
the real, the scientific food and tonic. You may find 
the answer to your nerve troubles in its use. 


A Remarkable Book*FREE upon Request 
The work of a physician author, beautifully illustrated, 
which tells you some really interesting things about 
your nervous system, facts which vitally affect your 
well-being and which, therefore, you ought to know. 
Ask for a FREE copy of “Nerve Health Regained.” 
: : : Harrison Fisher 

Sanatogen is sold in three sizes, $1.00, $1.90, $3.60 wis Gab kaabrt adits, weltes: 
**T have used Sanatogen from 
the first of the year, and I find it 
a wonderful tonic. I am recom- 
mending it to my overworked 

friends. 


TOS ORO. eae 


The Young People and the Church 


That entertainment is not the way to draw young people 
into the church and hold them is one of the clear and 
ringing convictions that the President-elect expresses in 
this address; His utterance on the great problem of 
winning young people to Christ is a message of vital con- 
cern for yy and Sunday-school teachers and pastors. 
: They wil! find here a discussion of real-ways to grip 
# young life, along with some keen thrusts at the adult way 
of looking at suing, by one who knows the child-nature. 
Bound in.fine leather, 50 cents postpaid. A beautiful 
gift book. Attractively bound in paper, with blue cover 
and*embossing, to cts, each, or $1.00 per doz., postpaid. 
Order through your bookseller, or direct from the 
publishers, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 
103t Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


C. H, Stockton 
Rear Admiral U.S. Navy and 
President of George Washing- 
ton University, writes ; 


the nerves an 
food tonic.”” 


David Belasco 
‘The eminent dramatic au- 
thor writes: 


** It gives me pleasure to let you 
know the wonderfully beneficial 
results I have experienced from 
the use of your Sanatogen. It 
has a most invigorating effect 
upon the nerves, and T heartily 
recommend it to all who, like my- 
self, are obliged to overwork.”’ 


Get Sanatogen from your druggist—if not obtain- 
able from him, sent upon receipt of price, by 























it by our presence, If it is to be a dance | 
and only a dance, probably we shall not care 
to go, and others will not much care to have | 
us. But if we can do any good, or help any | 
person, or wield any influence for Christ, it | 
is not wrong to be in a reputable place 
where dancing is going on. Wherever we | 
are sure Christ would go if he were here, we 





may go if our duty takes us there, 





THE HIGHEST PRICED FLOUR) 
IN AMERICA 
AND WORTH ALL IT €0STS 


Shane Bros & Wilson Co 
Hasting's, Mina. Philadelphia, Pa. 





























